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REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


Regd.) 


m our Looms to yoar address one of our 


sized room. 
a ot out as sample Carpets wi h 


FREE RUG 


SF thus stowing the fdentical quality we 
supply in all gises, They ere made of 
materi! equal to wool,and being speciality 
of our own, can only be obtained direct from 
our looma, thus gaving the purchaser all 
middle profits, 
Over 490,000 sold 
daring the pasttwelve 
months. Money willingly 
New returned if not approved 
Thousands of Repeat Orders 

Design. and Unsolicited Tratt: 
monials received. Withevery 
Carpet we ahall ABSO- 
LUTKLY GIVE AWAY 
a very handscme Rug to 
mach, or we wil send 3 


CARVETS and 2 


Catalogues ©! 


Nlustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Q 
leums. Blankets, Curtains, &c., Post Freo if, when writing, y 


F. HOOSSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), 
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3) Tearthrugs, Overmantela, Bed-tre! ; 
epeat Grders received | T.blo . Curtains, Post Fr t stion: 
f ing I > Weekly. 24/ when 
rem rahe Nib. Pe reat: Ordersexccuted, packed (ree, und 
a shipped at .uwest rate. 


uilts, Tabie Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Lino- 
‘ou mention Pearson's Weekly, 24 12 08. Address . 


Manufacturers and Merchants, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 
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700 Winners 
have Divided 
£1,285 
in Changelets. 


[Price Oxé Penny. 


ENTERED AT 
Stationers’ Hart, 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 24, 1908. 


Leave speculations alone, 


stick ito 


To Readers of Pearson's Weekly. 24 12/08. 


“VW ASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


A liquid preparation of Petroleum, delicately per- 
fumed, for preserving and restoring the strength, | 


OFFERED LADY'S 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MARMOT STOLE. 

7/6 


Postage 4d. extra. 
A PRETTY BROWN NATURAL 
BRIGHT FUR, 


SALE 
PRICE 


Neweat vitality, and beauty of the hair. It will prevent dandh uff 
Shape. 
aes and keep the scalp clean, sweet and healthtul. 

Excellent = quilit 

per es 

Cort ornamental 


Price 1/- and 2/-. 


If not obtainable locally, atrial bottle will be sent, Post Free | 
to.any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of 
Postal Order or Stamps. 


mountings, and 6 
real Squirrel Tails 
to match,withchain, 
Width of Collar 6ins., 
full length Géins. 
The most marvel 
lous bargain ever 
offered to the public 
in Real 

Fur, & equal in wear 
and appearince to 
the met expensive 
Fur Sable. (Exact 
as illustration ) Sat- 
{afaction guaranteed 
or money returned 
in full, 


Genuine 


The word “ VASELINE "is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


(CONSOLIDATED), NEW YORK. 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, 
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wits extra bi de. 
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morning for the following week’s Issue. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TZETR ROUGRT; 
callor forward by poet; full culue per return, or offer 
made. — Megora. Browning, Mauutactur:ng Deutlets, 
% dost, Opp. Katbtone Macc, Londom (b8tab, 


PROTO POST-CARDS of yourseif, 1). dezen. 
Cetalogue and Samples Five.—Hocety, July Koad, 


————, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“4 Kiack Mundie, 26 
Tie hl ‘B” “Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertiscments must ke received by Tussday 


ROUND SHOULDERS CURED —Write 
or call for treatise end illustrated list. tree.— Hygiente 
P.W. Brace Co., 63 Charing Cress Mood, Lordon. 
"Phone 13215 Central. 


ABTROLOGY — Reliable haroecope ofcharacter, 
marriage, and business.—Send birth date, LW, and 
stamped envelope to Mdme. Zetella, Clegdon, Sunder- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ASTROLOGY. —Life Hor 
Partner dcecribed, Money Prorpects, 
«hi pgca, &c., accurately told. send b 4 
and atamjed envelope.—Madan-c Mascon, Re bertson 
Avenue, Ed-nturkh. 


WEEK END y 


Der. 24, |. 


00., | Liverpcol, F. land. Your future given with above horvecope. ond general health te given in ‘Moden Physical vary 
Newhall Street - ——_——— ———__ -—_— Paritee by iS Tas All the modern systems Q month. 
Birmingham. ai so ————— Gre i)luatrated. had, peat free, tor 12 from 76 Pe ae 
= ¥. Sowter, Pu 27 Lenciecta Sticet, more than four times the gs 


Manofactarers' Catalogue Free. 
A complete selection of SheMeld 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
saves a year'a Study, end produces highest epeed. 
Interesting Lookiet tree.—Sioun-Duployan Associa: 
tion, Kaimgate, 


“HOW TO TAKE OUT &A PATENT." 


WHY EARN SMALL WAGESail sour life’ 
—There’s monevi Remnant Trade, Experience 
Untecesgary.- Write full perticuure.— Coobrone’s, 
PW. Warehouse, Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


A. 
London, W.C. 


SLEIGHT CF HAND TRICKS. A few 
simple conjuring ticks are alwo ceful in the ofter 
dinner interval You can Jearn a numter of « flec- 


accuracy of Big Ben. 
men’s size: 2Y- Gun-metal oi °. 
276 Silver ;42)- Gold-titled ; as, 
76/- in Gold. 
wnetal ; 39/6 Silver; 42 - Gout: 
from 666 in Gold. Order a: 


Lidies’ sice 


Price iu 


o- 


Cutlery and Plate, and goods for Most witerceting veo’. Free.-Covent T st ASTROLOGY.- Lite Horoscope of Character, | tive tricks which need littie or no epparatus with 

Presenta—a valuable guide to the Hey, Lissciole si “ Boe EEPCES TE yieriage wid . Changes te, secuvately yery litte trouble bk: stud yt itter: Dinner any Jeweller’s, Further porii 
Sheffield Cutlery industries Our foretold. Send | . U- PO., stamped en- | Bleightsapd Pocket Tric! bye Lane Neil. Send from Watch Factiry, Dey 
Speciality: The “Enterprise” = See —— velope.—Mdme. Vernon, 32 Savile brive, Leeds. U2 to A. FB. sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietu Street, Preseot. Be in time for Chri 


Parcel, 61 pieces genuine Shef 
field Tabie Cutlery and Pi. 
for 25/. You sa’ 


J. G. Graves, Ltd 


HOW AND WHAT TO DANCE. 


By W. LAMB, 
Member of the Imperial Society of Pance Teachers. 


Crors, Paice t+; Post Free, t/2. 
CONIENTS: The art of dancing—How to arrange & 
dance — Tuilet Fancy 
costume | Buquette of 
dancing —Correc 
deportment, ete.—The 
Pla Berlin, Alsatian, 
Hee) and Toe, Th Slide, 
Coquette, The Two 
Step The Trés-Chic— 
Schott he — The 
Amerivan Soho tieche— 
with advic? 


The Voveltina, 
Rejova The H ghland 
Schottische The 
Varsoviana- The Wash- 
ington Post- The Wait 
Tao Step — The Cake 
Walk Dance — The 
Madrid — The St. 
Ge irge’s -The Velets— 
The Mignon—The Valse 
Minuet The Grasiana. 
SQUARE DANCE? 
The Lancera—The Quadrille- Tho Guar ‘s - 
Parnstan Quadrille— The Caledonians -- The W 
Cotillion—The Alberts. : 
MISCBLILANEKOUS DANCES. 


ASTROLOGY. NEW DISCOVERIES.— 
Woniderfu: revelations, future events, character, bust- 
ners, fortunate days, speculations, moriuge,&c. Send 
birth date P.O.) -and stamp, to.day.- Newton Verity, 
4 Duke Stre:t. Adelphi, Lundon, 


STRENGTH: fFow Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strengti:, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nerrove Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Men. —Sent sealed cn receipt of 4 penny stamps vd 
Chariex Gordon, § Gurdonholme Dispensary, Brad- 
ford, Yorks. 


BILLIARD®.— How to play the game. If any- 
one would take * The Game of Billlards and How to 
Play it,” by John Roberts, and piay every diegram in 
ession, he would goon get rid of the monotony of 
ing for the table. The book may be had, post 
free, for 1.2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPEERE.— 
A capital handbook for the novice and alo for the 
more advanced student is * How to Take and Fake 
Photographs,’ by Clive Holland, It gives youall the 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Cameras, Viate id Films, Exposure, Development 
of Necu aes ing, Mounting, &c., &c. It may 
be had, pe for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
\7 Henrietta strect, London, W.C. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE — 0 different 
British Colon als; mention gift 667, send ld. postage. 
—Bright & Son, 16¢ Strand, W.C. 


CHINA. 5 Splendid Services, 21)-; Dinner, Tea, 
Breakfast, Toilet, Trinket, 3 Jugs Teapot, the 
lot 21. Illustrated catalogues showing the moet 
beautiful prex.uctions st half retail prices, {ree — 
Vincent Fine Art Pcttery, Dept. G, Burstem. 


= = 


SMALL GARDENS.-— Gardening is ® fasci- 
nating hobby, and many usefal hinta will be found in 
“small Gardens and Howto Make the Most of Them,” 
by V. Pr. Biddle. It may be had for 12, post free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publish: r, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C, 


PYJAMAS.—‘pecial_cffer, 36 
writing for.—litsh Linen Warehouse, 
Glusgow. 


BOON TO WEAK WEN. — Nervous and 
Physical Weaknenees, Lack of Viguur, Varicecele, and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hur reds of testimonials of con:plete cures, 
gent eculed, post free, two stamps.—P. J Murray, 7 
Southampton Kow, London, W.C. 


cach. Worh 
$4Gurdon Ft., 


YOU can emm 1° an hovr.—Full particulars of 
employinent, apply U., 69 Aldersgate Street, London 


VARICOCELE.—Every man svffering from 
Varivucele end its accumpanying debility and 
nervcus weakness should send for liustrated circular 
describing its successiul trentment and cure by the 
ony rational and painless method. No electricity. 
nt Beuled, post. Nee, two stamps.—E, B. Norton, 
& @ Chancery Lan 


Londen, W.C. 


SFEECHES.—Those to whom it is necessary to 
make a speech occasionally and fird a aiffic uly in 
doing -o, will find ‘> hes for all Cecasicns,” by 
un Oxford M.A., just the book they want. I free 
for 12 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Heistetta 
Street, London W.C. 


“HOW to PATENT cn INVENTION,"— 
Book free, — Editor," Patents,” 55 Chancery Lane,Ldn. 


CANCER OURED AT HCME without 
operapon. Jhousaccs of testimo, Write for 
FRER Beok.—Pref. Strocp, 1449 Wirdscr 
Hartfield Road, Wimbiedcn, S.W. 


LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- 
struction in letter-writing, from applcaticns for a 
situation to ‘ove letters, or on any business or p: 
matters, should ot tain '*How Shaijl I Word It 
G. R. M. Devereux. Send 12 to A. F. Sowter, 
Publi: 17 Henrietta Street, Londcn, WC. 


e, 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would 
like full instructions as to the ping, breeding, and 
rearing of poultry tor both pleasure and profit moy 
fnd it in “ Poultry Keeping, and H 
Pay,” by F. E. Wilson, which y be had. p 
post free, from A. F. Sowter, Pub! .17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


CAGE BIRDS.—Thore who desire Ustructions 
on the keeping, feeding, and breeding of canaries 
and cther cage birds, will find all the information 


TAKE 


KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


Tins 138° 
vou WONT COUGHS 


OON 10 ME! 


Nervous and Physical Weaknex«cs 
Troubles, 
other allied diseases. Send for Tr 
fuil particulars, including Hundr. 
timonials of complete Cures. 


Lack of V 


your, 
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test your gift yourcelf before! ; 


Varicvov.: 


“Mab” as the @. 
: fine “t shaving {ote (yy) A 
arn plement in the! see inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise- , PRESCOT Wa? :; 


The «6 VIGIL! 


Country Dances— Minnet—Cotilliun—Scotch BRee]— 
May Pole \unce— kirt Dance. etc. etc. 
This book may be orde ed thiough y: ur Rogkeelle 


Sent sealed, post free, two st; 
JAS. MURRAY, 7 Sonuthampwn | 
Holborn, London, W.c 


a —— = they require in the book “Cage and Singing Birgs,” 

Tron Jelloids, by George Gardner, which may be | ad. post! f 
POST-CARDS from photograph, 12 for 9/..— ‘A. F. Sov 7 bo 1 8a. best Iree. foe 

Francis & Co., 298 Ludgate Hill, “ob. 5 ua from wo Sowter, PubLsher, 17 Henrietta St,, 


WEAENESS.. The idea’ tonic. 
sample free of Jelloid Co. (D. 10), 76 Finsbury 
Pavement, 


BPADACHE Curea in Ten Biri. 


One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the most Violent Hendacbe or Neuralgia. We want | 
safe and reliable medicine to every euffeier, and {n order to do so will rend you qwo free sa: | 
Koputine by return post. Writeto C.H. KAPUTINE, Kaputine Worke, Wakefield 

Kaputine is euld by Chemists and Stres Everywhere, Packetsuf18 doses 19, 8: 


or will Le forwarded post [ree cn receipt of 12, 
A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta St.. Loncon, W.C. 

f | W ° 
wenrit & Electe Belts, write to. pend I will send you s Book w ich hen writing to Advertisers 
tl ows how every m iJ A , p Qu ny OTOL 

ee F % OK. Please Mention 
FILI1Y from any cause whatever, Wi HOUT STOMACH MEDICINE or ELFCIRIWITY. Hundreds of 
curce. Tich rent senied, post free, @r Two Stuns Mention this paz er 


TIRED MEN When you ore tired of tuking mysterious prescriptions and wear, o! 
fe 
Cured_of NERVOUSNESS HAUSTICN, VARICOCELE, and DE- 
’S WEEKLY 
A. J. LEIGH, 02 and 93 Great Russel) St.. LONDON, W.C. Over 2yeurs’ successful regults, PEARSON s 


Manufacturers by Royal Patent of H.M. King George II. 1729, 


and by 


Special Warrants of Appointment to H.M. The King, H.M. 
The Queen, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


The Original Firm. : 
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PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


ep a7 


Fe teed Ld 


is always a welcome resource to those responsible for the comfort and health of the family. It 
contains the ingredients required in the food taken by Growing Childhood, the Strenuous-Living, Old 
Age, and the Invalid. It is a superb stimulant as well as a permanent strengthener. 300 Gold Medals 

&c., have been awarded to the Firm. 


N.B.* Insist on having Fry’s and reject substitutes, which are often pushed for the sake of extra profit 
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CHANGELETS. 


£1,285 HAS WOW BEEN AWARDED AMONGST 700 COMPETITORS. 


K2IO this Week. 
fst PRIZE, £50. 2nd PRIZE, £25. 3rd PRIZE, £10. £125 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


RESULT OF No. 7. 


Lrxx its predecessors, the Seventh Changelets Competi- 
tion brought forward many bright and interesting efforts 
on the part of competitors, and it was only after they had 
given them even more than the usual careful considera- 
tion that the adjudicators were able to arrive at a decision. 

Three attempts in particular attracted their attention, 
and as all expressed practically the same idea with equal 
merit; it was decided to divide the first, second, and third 

amongst the senders of these attempts, so that 
each receives £28 6s. 8d. 

We would again remind you of the hints we have 
formerly given, and we are glad to know that many of you 
have found them to be profitable. 

Make your attempts read as brightly and as clearly as 

ible. This isa very important point. For example, 
in the competition just concluded come competitors failed 
to work in the words “than never” properly, with the 
result that their Changelets, 
though otherwise excellent, 
were obscure in meaning, 
and, to our regret, had to = 
be rejected. 

It is by attention to little 
points such as these that 
the persevering competitor 
secures success. 

. The original paragraph 
was: 

‘718 BETTER TO HAVB 
LOVED AND LOST THAN 
NEVEB TO HAVE LOVED AT 
ALL. 

As already indicated, the 
first, second, and third 
prizes, amounting in all to 
£85, are divided amongst 
the senders of the three 
attempts considered the 
best by the adjudicators, so 
that each receives £28 6s. 8d. 
The names and addresses 
of the three winners, to- 
gether with their attempts, 
are as follows: 


Miss L. Kershaw, 210 
Longsight, near 
Oldham. 


Paragraph: Here, & 


‘cI BETTER TO halt between two opinions 
THAN NEVER TO HAVE one AT ALL. 


J. F. W. Dimmond, 7 Thornbury Park Avenue, 
Plymouth. 
Far BETTER TO HAVE a changing mind 
THAN NEVER TO HAVB oné AT ALL. 


Miss Mary R. Hay, 17 Ibrox Terr. Glasgow. 


‘g18 BETTER TO form even wrong opinions 
THAN NEVER TO HAVE opinions AT ALL. 


Here are some other good Changelets sent in : 
"Tis better to assume a German name than 
never to have employment at all. 
Tis better to have °-~‘rtbuted a bution 
than never toloc? :itable at all. 
"Tis better to have loved and loss than 
have to slave to keep kim. 
"Tis better to mire struycled and fovvhs 
than never to have ecperiences Prine sales. \ 
"Tis better to weir crejfom and Jnr thaa ' 
never to wear anything wt au. 
"Tis cruel to have loved ard iost .». 
to have diamond ring 


{ 
"er List of Winners of Consolation Prizes seo 23> fit | 
of the Rea Cover. 


Nowe 


Five Words Only to be Altered this 


CHANGELETS, No. 10. 


decisicn as final and legally binding. 
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TRANSUISSION AT 
Boos Ratss. 


No. 962. 


Postal Order No. ........ 


l undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


ALL_ABOUT CHANCELETS. 

In this contest, Changelets, you are provided with a 
paragraph from which you must remove ive of the words 
and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 

Here ia an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this: 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, dell the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 

Be kind, sweet girls, and let the men be voters. 

Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which mist be treated in this manner. The paragraph is : 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, the 
darling of our crew. 

Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 


—————$—$— nn ?e none | 
JUST TO SHOW YOU HOW IT'S DONE. 


SS 


[ 


,_ sheer 
hulk, bies poor Tom Bowling, the 
darling of or crew. 


Lhe fv Changelet : Here, a sheer flight 
Qed’ can MF took poor Tom enrthwards, the 
become ballast of our aeroplane. 


change. For example : hulk changed into hulke becomes 
a new word. 

Lightly crosa out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER-—and write in_ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 


space provided. 
RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All stiemepte must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate entry form. 

2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
aixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

;. The emvelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Besrieita ©' cat, London, W.C., and must be marked 
© Onaxoxticce Vo. 10” in the top left-hand corner. 


trompts must arcive nv) liter than fast post Thursday, 


Dvcember 22th. 
Weey ; as 
“<4 jes adtudi-al on of all attenupts 
sa Wu D@ Clyvdied ont with tho 
‘tech pease caro and considera 
£60 will bow carded thin weel 


. the sander cf tba Changelet 
which ia considered to be the best 
’ the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into 
apo , will be awarded 

sender of the paragraph which 
is considered to be the Seorad best, 
and £10 to the sender of the third 
best. The remaining £125 will 
be divided in Consolation Prizes 
amongst those whose attempts come 
next in merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsi- 
bility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered 
into in connection with the Com- 
petition, and telegrams will be 
ignored. The published decision is 
final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


| 


PEARSON'S 


Be mewn, YOR EKLY. 
OUR LITTLE SHAFTS. 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


Private theatricals are no longer popular among 
the aristocracy. Too suggestive of “shop.” 


e Don’t let the turkey be the only one with s 
merry thought” in your house on Christmas Day. 


Generat Srwon, having the largest armed force, 
proposes to elect himself President of Haiti. No 
‘Simple Simon” this. 


Tre coup d’état in Haiti, we are told, was success- 
fully carried through by General Canal. He had 


everything ship-canal-shape. 
Wnar Mrs. Carrie Nation, the famous saloon- 


smasher, who is now in England, said when Mr. 
Nation proposed to her: “Ax mamma.” 


For the loss of a thumb a man has been awarded 
15s. a week compensation. Although he has lost his 
thumb, he has lots of use for his thumbscrew. 


Sprcratny constructed billiard-tables ara being 
installed in up-to-date liners. Anchor cannons will, 
of course, be a favourite stroke at ship-billiards. 


Awono golf requisites we see advertised the “red 
dash ball.” It is to be followed by “the purple 
blank ball,”’ especially designed for the use of short- 
tempered players. 


Iw future, political speakers will begin their ora- 
tions with, “Ladies, gentlemen, and Suffragettes.”— 
[‘‘Suffragette” is now used to denote the violent 
type of Suffragist.—Ep., P.W.) 


Me. H. Herwan Ontzron, the author of Grit, 
recently produced by Miss Lena Ashwell, is a 
member, by the way, of a firm of locksmiths. Natur. 
ally, he knew tho key to dramatic success. 


“Money spent in advertising,” says Prebendary 
Wilson Carlile, “always comes back again in the 
collection.” Skilful advertisoment makes people un- 
button. But somctimes the only result is—buttons. 


“Dors anyono doubt for » moment that, in case 
we should find ourselves at war with a strong Con- 
tinental Power, airships would not be used for bom- 
barding English towns from the Continent?” aske 
Sir Hiram Maxim. ‘The answer, ae they say in 
Parliament, is in the affirmative. 


8rx Hreaw’s prediction reminds us of the story, or, 
rather, the fact, that at the time of the first Boer 
war our Government sent orders to our ships at 
Durban to bombard Pretoria—only about 600 miles 


away. 
—_——»21fo——_———_ 


HOW WIRELESS TELEPHONES WORK. 

Winetess telephony is in the air—literally as well 
as figuratively. . 

The other day, frem the top of the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris, French scientists were speakin~ ~'” cheir 
colleagues a hundred miler ssw. ine oto. oie 
space being bridged with nothing prone cd iow ine 
mysterious, 2) peeve 


At ub’s vers f ro being made ty 
plea Lave) Adniaretty Office: sit) duues’s Park in 
wr eiese telephonic commiuntes’ , Saeed 
Pleet, eo that sour, of sxperbatio , i; 
Lode’? wil} tye shia to “call up” neler ©2357 

S chairs cur bateships udoat stpoy (to briny. How 
Noha woola bore stared—and grt: ited t—— 


Cis is being accomplished w:'h 
system, which we favour. In Des iiik, where they 
are working upon the rival Poulsen svstem. com- 
munication has been easily and successfully estabiished 
and maintained between Copenhagen and Berlin, ® 
distance of nearly 300 miles; while in this country, 
with the same apparatus, a song sung in Bristol has 
been listened to in London. And all this has been 
done within tho last two years, for the first effective 
experiments in wireless telephony took place in 
Berlin no longer ago than December, 1906. 

The secret of both systems is contained in an 
instrument no bigger than an ordinary photographio 
cameras, within which is a glass cylinder inc in 
copper wire. From this there emanates a succession of 
continuous electrical oscillations, which keep their 
force constant, like a stream of water, each driven on 
by the power behind it. 

In A hee words, wireless telephony is an electrical 
river flowing through space, an bearing sounds with 
it as chips are borne by a river of water. 


Enterep at? 
Siatiovers’ Hats, 
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Baden-Powell and the Girls. 


Genera. Bapzn-PoweELy confesses that he is rather 
afraid of girls’ colleges. He told me once that he 
was riding past a girls’ college at High Wycombe, at 
the head of some troops, when two or three small 
girls, who were seated on 8 wall, yelled out to 400 
other girls who were playing in the school-grounds, 
“Hi! girls, heres ‘B.-P.’” 

Immediately the 400 girls, all in knickerbockers, 
scaled the wall and swarmed round him and the com- 
pany like a pack of hounds, and escorted them to 
camp. “B.-P.” at least thought that he would be 
free of his admirers when they reached the sentriecs, 
but, no, they rushed the sentry posts, and actually 
escorted him to his tent. Worse and worse, they 
positively refused to leave him alone or give the 
camp any peace until ho came back to the school with 
them, and got them a holiday. . 

One little dot held his hand most of the time, and 
comforted him with the remark, “Don’t be afraid, 
they are not going to hurt you,’’ and as proof that 
they didn’t, quite a crowd of these girls and Baden- 
Powell exchange cards every Christmas. 


A Referee’s Reminiscence. 


Mr. Baron Kitner, who can generally be relied 
pon to make a breezy 5 at a football dinner, 
amused the Yorkshire and Northumberland teams at 
* Otley, the other day, by narrating a good story, in 
which he and the late Rev. Frank Marshall were 
concerned. The two had been appointed to officiate, 
Mr. Kilner ag referee, and his rev. colleague as 
touch-judge, in one of tho “scrapping matches” in 
the Huddersfield district. 

The play was very rough, and Mr. Kilner allowed 
it to go on without interfering. Mr. Marshall, after 
vainly drawing the referee’s attention to certain 
incidents, ond at last contain himself no longer. 

He rushed into the field, and exclaimed: 

“Didn’t you see that?” 

“Yes,”? was the laconic reply. 

“Then, why didn’t you send them off?” 

“Send them off,’ replied Mr. Kilner. “ Aren’t they 
going fast enough? See, there’s four teen carried 
off already. Let them go at it; and then there'll 
be only thee and me left to finish the game. Order 
them off? Not I.” 

And he didn’t. 


A Sensation that Failed. 


Tue editor of a New York paper called bright 
reporter one day and said to him: 

‘I want you to write me a good story about the 
trials and discouragement of men who are looking 
for work in a big city. Get up early to-morrow, put 
on old clothes, and visit all the places that advertise 
for male help in the morning paper. Give an account 
of the number of spebeees and the kind of men 
they are, and describe vividly the feelings of those 
who perhaps have had no breakfast, and have walked 
miles because they have no money to ride, and then 
meet disappointment. Draw it good and strong on 
the pathos. People like to read that sort of thing.” 
At noon the next day the reporter appeared at the 
office crestfallen.. “I’m afraid I can’t make any- 
thing out of that story,’? he said to the editor. 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“Pve got three jobs already, and a promise of two 


more.”” 
A New Terror for M.P.s. 


A coop story is being told of a Cabinet Minister 
heing rung up on the telephone by a_truculent 
Suffragette, who threatened him with all sorts of 
pains and penalties unless he consented at once to 
receive a@ deputation on the female suffrage question. 

The contention waxed very warm indeed, and the 
lady continued to bombard the Minister over the 
wires for some time, he gravely, but firmly, declining 
to have anything whatever to do with her. 

_The game.evering“it the family circle the Cabinet 
- Minister related his experience, much to the amuse- 
ment of his daughters, who giggled immoderately. 
It eventually turned out that they had keen “hoax- 
ing pal” Pa didn’t quite see the joke, but his 
mind was immensely relieved. 


A Bernard Shaw Joke. 


Arter addressing an Edinburgh meeting for ninety 
minutes, Mr. Bernard Shaw remarked that the time 
was a quarter to ten, and he had intended to finish 
at nine o’tlock. He did not seem in the least 
fatigued; the audience were also quite fresh, -and 
when the speaker was about to sit down loud cries 
of, “Go on” were raised on all sides. 

“Do you really wish me to go on?” Mr, Shaw 
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asked. He was answered by renewed cheering, and 
mare shoute of, “Go on.’ 

Great was the disappointment, therefore, when he 
replied, “that is the exact point at which an ex- 
erienced speaker site down, ‘which he accordingly 


d. 
It Seemed Longer. 


5 a ogee ane is not averiond of — 
ap) to i to a musicale given a 
eiouinoct London Saleky woman, who, during the 
evening, found the suthor sitting disconsolate and 
bored in a corner of the room. 

“Now, really, Mr. Shaw,” said the hostess, “don’t 
you think this orchestra plays beautifully These 
men have been playing together for eleven years.” 

“Eleven years?” repeated Shaw. “Haven't we 
been here longer than that?” 


The Parrot and Lord John Russell. 


Tus following parrot story is from the Spectator. 
It was told the correspondent by the late Canon 
Courtney, of Bovey Tracey, as having occurred in 
his presence when he was once staying at a country 
house where there was a large party of les : 

One evening, as the gentlemen of the party were 
filing into the dining-room for family prayers (not 
then out of fashion), the parrot, whose cage was 
near the door, eyed each entrant as if endeavouring 
to recognise them. 

As the most diminutive of the pecans passed 
in, the parrot, evidently puzzled, said most 
distinctly : 

“And who the devil are you?” 

lt was Lord John Huvsall, 


What Auntie Would Do. 


Oncz at a dinner, at which Dr. Emil Reich was 
present, the conversation turned on marriage. 

“That was a wise saying of the old Greek philoso- 
pher,’’ said someone. “‘ Whether you marry her or 
not, you will regret it.’” 

“Yes,”? answered Dr. Reich, “it reminds me of a 
certain old maid who once said something almost as 
good as that. ‘Auntie,’ said her little niece to her, 
‘what would you do if you had your life to live 
over againP’ To which the lonely spinster replied, 
‘Get married, my child, before I had sense enough 
to decide to be an old maid.’” 


Story of Bishop Lang. 


Noumezovs stories are current about the Arch- 
bishop-designate of York. One concerns the period 
when he was vicar of Portsea, and occasionally 
ministered at the county gaol. 

“Who,” asked a prisoner, “is that parson chap 
wot looks like Napoleon, and smiles when he talks 
at yer?” 

“That’s the chaplain,’? was the answer. 

“Well, I tell ee wot,” said the prisoner, “if eve 
chaplain in every prison was like ’im, I’d 
windows in every town in England to get at ’im, 
and shake ’is ’and.” ~ 


A New Whistler Story. 


Tuerrx is a new Whistler story told by Mr. Walter 
Sickert in the current Fortnicntty Review, and, 
curiously enough, he prints it as an illustration of 
“things so silly and so pointless that the first func- 
tion of friendship is to forget them.” 

Tho story is that Mr. Sickert and Whistler were 
once printing etchings together, when the former 
dro; &@ copper plate. 

“How like you!” said Whistler. 

Five minutes afterwards the improbable happened. 
Whistler, who wag never clumsy, dropped one him- 
self. There was a pause. 

“How unlike me!” was his remark. Mr. Sickert 
needs no defence. The story is too good to be lost, 


Not Quite the Same Thing 


Lavy Roserts, wife of the Field-Marshal, was 
once visiting the hospitals at the base of operations 
in India. She was so pleased with the nurses’ work 
and their devotion to the sick that she exclaimed: 
“Really, I think the sisters deserve a medal for 
this campaign as much as anyone, and I hope they 
will one.”’ 

“TJ don’t know about a medal,” said a gallant 
colonel who was in attendance, “but they are sure, 
at all events, to get plenty of clasps.’’ 


The Beautiful Marines. 


Tas Kine or Spar does not seem to make the 
headway he would wish in the speaking of English. 
An amusing has been going the rounds lately 
of a visit which Majesty paid to Prince Louis of 
Battenberg’s flagship, Prince of Wales. King 
Alfonso was shown over the pis babilerup and just 
before he took his departure entire ship’s com- 
pany was mustered on deck to give him three cheers. 
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Surve the solid mass of brawny bluejackets, 
flanked both red and blue marines, drawn u 

before him, he felt suddenly inspired to address 
them in praise. Holding up his hand, he exclaimed 
in a loud voice: “You_marines are very beautiful!” 
It was all the officers could do to restrain the laughter 
of the sailors. 


Would Spoil His Day, 


A) yavourrts story of Sir Henry Irving’s was that 
of the funeral of a young married woman. The 
undertaker bustled up to the widower, saying: 

“You, sir, will, of course, go in the carriage with 
the mother of the deceased.”’ 

“What! Me go in the carriage with me mother- 
in-law? Not likely.’’ 

The widower stuck to his resolution, and so the 
undertaker laid the matter before some of his inti- 
mate friends. These surrounded the chief mourner 
and began to remonstrate with him. 

“Ll not, I tell ye; I'll go in any other carriage 
that ye wish, but not in that.” 

“Oh, of course, if ye won’t, ye won’t. But, if ye 
don’t, it’ll be thrown up against ye, and be construed 
into an affront on the r girl that’s gone. Ye 
loved her, Jack, we all know, an’ ye wouldn’t like 
that.”? 

This ig epee prevailed. As he began to move 
towards the carriage he turned to his friends and 
said in a low voice, “I’m doin’ it because ye say I 
eh to, and for the poor girl that’s gone. But 
ye’ll spoil me day.” 


Unlike Aeneas. 

In the Strawn Magazine Mr. Harry Furniss tells 
a good story which he heard from a friend, tho 
colonel of a Sikh regiment in India. The officers 
were much annoyed by some native hanging about 
their camp and “sniping” them with a rifle. The 
colonel sent for his orderly, a native soldier, and 
said he wanted a squad to go over the mountain 
that night and catch the miscreant who was annoy- 
ing them. The orderly saluted, and begged to be 
allowed to act alone, assuring his colonel that he 
would soon catch the culprit. The officer, admiring 
his pluck, agreed, and the next morning the soldier 
walked in with the head of the sniper. The officers 
were loud in their praise of the soldier’s valour. 

“Oh, sirs, i had no difficulty,’’ he said. “You see, 
I knew his ways. He was my father.” 


Not What He Wanted. 

_ Barcaprer-Genegat E. J. Stuart Worttey, speak- 
ing at the mayor’s banquet at Folkestone, said that 
many of the unemployed did not desire to be em- 
ployed. One day, on his estate in Hampshire, a 
man asked him for work. He said, “Yes, go to my 
bailiff, and he will give you a spade, and I will pay 
you 16s. a week.” 

“Thank God,’”’ said the man, “I cannot tell you 
how much obliged I am.” 

The man then disappeared 
time he observed written on 
words: 

“Do not apply for work here, because you will get 


and in two weeks’ 
his gate the following 


it 


The Professor’s Joke. 


A coop story is told of President Roosevelt’s college 
days. On one occasion he was called upon to recite 
an old poem beginning: 

“At midnight in his guarded tent. 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Grecce, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power.” 

He only got as far as the third line, when: he began 
to hesitate, and then stopped. Twice he repeated 
“Greece, her knee,” and then stopped. The old 
a fara beamed on him over his glasses, and then 

ryly remarked: “Greece her knee once more, 
Theodore. Perhaps she’ll go then.” 


The Tune He Whistled. 


A WELL-KNOWN lawyer of New York tells an anecdote 
of Kermit Roosevelt, the President’s son. 

“T was acting as steward,’? he says, “in some 
gymkhana races at Oyster Bay, and one of the events 
was @ race in which the contestants had to ride a 
given distance to @ certain spot where an equal 
number of young ladies stood with pencil, paper, and 
envelope. Each rider had to dismount here and 
whistle a tune, the re writing its name down on 
the paper. She then had to seal it up in the envelope 
and hand it to the rider, who remounted and finished 
the race, delivering the envelope at the judges’ 
stand. The first one in with a correct answer won 
the event. 

“As steward, I was deputed before the race to 
write down the name of the tune each entrant would 
whistle. 

“What are you going to whistle?” I asked young 
Kermit. 

“I’m going to whistle ‘Everybody Works but 
Father,’” said the President’s son. 
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STARTLING CRIMES AND NOTORIOUS CRIMINALS. 


Ri“ he Declar 


Last week tt was told how 
on Friday, February 2let, 
1845, in the vicinity of a 
lane abutting on to Belsize 
Park, a baker going his 
rounds heard pierci:g crics of “murder.” Not being able 
to locate the spot, he informed a policeman. The policeman, 


Baldock, discovered uith the aid of his eant a dead body, 
evidently that of a gentleman, t was evident that a 
brutal crime had been perpetrated. While the sergeant went for rson. 


more assistance, Ballock was accosted by a stranger, whistling 
merrily. He was the actal murderer; yet he remained and 
talked to the constable until the body was removed to the 
Hampstead police station. On examination, the corpse proved 
to be that of a well-known teacher of music, Mr. Delaruc. It 
came out at the coroner's in that Delarue was inthe habit 
of having letters addressed to him inthe name of James Cooper, 
and that these letters uere always sent to a house in Hampstead 
Road. One such was found on his dead body. It bore the 
signature of Caroline, and was instrumental sn bringing the 
murderer to book. The police activity did not result in any- 
thing until the Wednesday following the crime. Then they paid 
@ visit at niyht-time to an intimate friend of Delarue’s, 
Thomas Henry Hocker, who lived with his brother James. 


hysterical. 


Wuen first questioned, Thomas prevaricated a good 
deal, until at last his brother said: ‘‘ Tom, why don’t 
you tell the men the truth?” 

Upon that Thomas produced from under his pillow a 
silver watch, and handed it to the policemen with the 
remark that it had been given to him by Delarue 
some time ago. He also produced several pawn- 
tickets relating to a gold watch, a gold guard and 
seal, and a ring, explaining that it was property he 
had pawned on behalf of Delarue. He and Delarue, 
he said, had ‘been great friends, and had had many 
monetary transactions together. 

While the police were searching the room one of 
them picked up a button from the floor, which was 
identical with the one that was picked up at the spot 
where the murder had been committed. Thomas was, 
of course, arrested, and conveyed at once to the “ New 
Prison” at Clerkenwell, where unconvicted prisoners 
were then temporarily detained. 

At a later hour the police went to 17 Charles Street, 
Portland Town, occupied by Mr. Hocker, senior, and 
his wife, who were startled and horrified when they 
were informed that their son had been arrested on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the murder of Delarue. 

It appeared that, though Thomas occupied lodgings 
at Victoria Terrace, he also had a room at his 
father’s house; and when the police searched this 
room they made sensational discoveries. They came 
across a pair of trousers that were quite stiff with 
blood and covered with dirt. 


Sensational Discoveries. 


The right knee of the trousers showed that the 
wearer had knelt down on that knee in a pool of 
Slood.”” There were also a pair of stockings blood- 
stained, and a mackintosh splashed on back and front 
with blood. 

A further search brought to light from under the 
mattress a pair of pants made from what was known 
as “gambroon cloth.” Some crude attompt had been 
made to wash them, and a large piece had been cut 
out of the right knee, corresponding to the great 
bloodstain on the right knee of the trousers. 

The poor old father and mother recognised all these 
things as having belonged to Thomas. 

The following morning the coat the prisoner was 
wearing when conveyed to Clerkenwell was examined, 
and two buttons were found to be missing. Those 
remaining were exactly like the two in possession of 
the police. One had been ag Lae where the murder 
was committed; the other in the bedroom at Viotoria 
Terrace. This fact was in itself a very remarkable 
and very powerful link in the chain of circumstantial 
evidence—far more powerful, in fact, than the blood- 
tained clothes. 


An Expert Penman. 


Then another extraordinary discovery was made 
amongst Hocker’s papers, which was nothing more nor 
less than a copy of the letter signed “ Caroline” which 
had been taken from the dead body of Delarue. This 
eopy was in the handwriting of Thomas—identified by 
his father and brother—and then sharp questioning 
brought forth the information that Thomas, who was 8 
brilliant penman, could imitate any writing. 

This left no room to doubt that he had written the 
Caroline letter which had lured the victim to his doom, 
but that only half explained the mystery, for Caroline 
must have been areal person, otherwise Delarue would 
aot have been deceived, for the letter referred to love 
and the happy hours the pair had spent together. 

With this accumulated weight of evidence the 
inquest was resumed, and in the meantime James 
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ing on a flirtation. 


leave Sheffield. 


Delarue, and at first a ve’ 
between them. 
industrious and prosperous man, Hocker was untrust- 
worthy and dissipated; but his friend helped him 
considerably, and lent him various sums of money, 
aggregating £150. Hocker himself admitted that. 

fter the second adjournment of the inquest, at 
which the broken-hearted father had to give evidence 
against his son, the old man on returning home found 
a letter from Thomas to James. 
not know that his brother had been arrested. It was 
dated from the new prison at Clerkenwell, and he 
expressed surprise that James had not been to see him. 

e very emphatically declared his innocence, and 
said, ‘I am preparing a plain, homely defence. I am 
as happy here as they can make me. 
governor’s kindness I 


Hocker was arrested, but his 
arrest was not made known 
to Thomas. 

Two new witnesses now 
appeared upon the acene. 
One was a 
who was well acquainted with 
the Hockers. and he paid 
them a friendly call on the 
Saturday night after the 
pod whic : 
‘ ; of conversation for a time, 
until Thomas exclaimed : “ Don’t let’s talk about that; 
it’s nota pleasant matter.” He then sang a song or two, 
for he was an excellent singer, and some rum was 
produced to enhance the hilarity. 

Watson, who seems to have been a shrewd man and 
an observant one, thought that Thomas showed signs 
of uneasiness when the murder was being discussed, 
and this led him to think he might be the guilty 
But he could not make apt 
ednesday evening, and then he deemed it his duty to 
mention the matter to the 
led to the surprise visit being paid to the brothers 
wh'le they were in bed. 

The other new witness was a pretty young girl of 
about seventeen, with whom Thomas had been carry- 
She was staying with the house- 
keeper engaged at the house of a titled gentleman, 
who lived in Marylebone. 
more than a child, became greatly excited and 
She fainted 
examination led to very painful scenes. 
treated her with the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion. He pointed out that in the interests of justice 
and truth she must tell all she knew, although it 
might affect the prisoner adversely. 


Thomas Hocker's Qualifications. 


she had sufficiently recovered her 
possession, she stated that Thomas Hocker hed called 
upon her on the Monday evening following the 
murder, and in the course of the evening he i 

her a watch and a ring. The seconds pointer of the 
watch was broken. 

pointer of which was broken, she at once identified it 
as the watch her sweetheart had exhibited to her on 
the Monday night. Asked to examine the letter signed 
“Qaroline,’”? she swore it was Hocker’s writing. She 
had often seen him write like that. 

Thomas Henry Hocker, it may be stated here, was 
an exceptionally good scholar and a clever musician. 
For many years he was a student at the well-known 
scholastic establishment of the 
Robins, of St. John’s Wood. His assiduity and quick- 
ness were remarkable, and obtained for him at an 
early age pre-eminence over all his schoolfellows both 
for acquirements and general good conduct. 
subsequently obtained a mastership in the school in 
which he had been brought up, be 
formed habits which utterly unfitted him for his 
duties, and he had to resign. 
Sheffield, where he obtain: 


James in the Witness-box. 


This curious letter was handed to the 
read in court. At the resumed inquiry before tho 
coroner on March 3rd both the prisoners were brought 
and were accommodated with chairs. They sat 
other, and were closcly watched. It was 
noted that they frequently exchanged significant looks 
and made certain signs with their fingers. 

The evidence that was fo 
case against Thomas, 
The result was the latter was discharg 


eigh no more, 


push no more, 


lice, That information 


This girl, who was little 


several 


Shown Delarue 


After that he went to 
a scholastic appointment. 
While in Sheffield he made the acquaintance of a 
young lady of excellent social position. It appeared, 
owever, that he treated her very badly, and was com- 
He then returned to 
ndon snd set up as a teacher of music, and resided 
with his father. 


From Brother to Brother. 

It was at this time he made the acquaintance of 
strong friendship existed 
But whereas 


should have nothing but oat- 
gruel, and dry bread. You could make me 
happy if you liked. I could see you, but my dear 
father and mother—oh, never! 
zhong 2 am within these walls, I am your brother. 

ve not sent me any snuff, and my linen is so 
dirty I am ashamed to be seen. Although I am con- 
sidered a murderer, I am still your affectionate 


rthcomittg strengthened the 
but weakened it against James. 


once ordered to go into the witness-box, where he was 
a to severe questioning. 

e declared that he knew very little of his brother’s 
affairs, for Thomas was very secretive and did not 
take him into his confidence. He was aware, how- 
ever, that he and Delarue were very intimate, and 
that he had received a good deal of money from 
Delarue. .On the night of the murder he showed 
James a watch with a broken pointer, which he said 
Delarue had given to him. lie also had a lot of 
money in gold, which he accounted for by saying 
that he had borrowed it from a Mrs. Watson. 

James was also aware that his brother and Delarue, 
who was in the habit of receiving correspondence 
addressed to him in the name of James Cooper, were 
acquainted with a young lady who lived at or near 
Hampstead, and whose Christian name was Caroline. 
Beyond that bare fact he Knew nothing abovt her. 

Shown the letter signed “Caroline”? and the copy of 
{t found among Thomas’s papers, he reluctantly 
admitted that he believed they were in his brother’s 
handwriting. His brother was an exceedingly clever 
penman. 


Coroner's Verdict. 


The person referred to as Mrs. (?) Watson was next 
called forward. She proved to be the housckeeper to 
a gentleman of title, at whose house tho youn 
sweetheart was staying. She had become acquainte 
with Thomas through his visiting the girl, but she had 
never been very friendly with him, and had never lent 
him a penny in her life. She was aware that ho was 
an educated man; that he was a good musician and 
sang well. 

Asked if she had ever seen him with a stick, she 
admitted that she had. It was an ebony stick withe 
heavy knob. This stiok was then produced, and she 
identified it. It had been found at his lodgings. It 
had a heavy knob at the end. The knob was split and 
blood-stained. 

This concluded the preliminary evidence before the 
coroner, whose jury at once returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against the prisoner, and he was con- 
veyed back to prison in # ’bus amid the hootings of a 
very hostilo crowd. 

The following day he was brought up before the 
pane ee sitting at Marylebone. He appeared to be 
perfectly nonchalant, and treated the whole roceed- 
ings with a considerable amount of levity. After two 
or three appearances at the police-court he was com- 
mitted for trial and placed in Newgate Jail. The 
remains of Delarue were laid to rest in the burial- 
ground of Hampstead old church in the presence of an 
enormous crowd. 

During the interval every effort was made by the 
police te strengthen the evidence and to find the 
mysterious Caroline. After many inquiries, a young 
woman bearing the Christian name of Caroline was 
discovered living at Hampstead. Her surname was 
not allowed to transpire, but, according to the 
accounts, she admitted that she had known Delarue, 
and had been in ‘the habit of meeting him at night. 
She denied, however, that she wrote the letter signed 
“Caroline,” nor did she see Delarue at all on the 
night of the murder, for she had made no appointmend 
with him. 


At Old Bailey. 

Although so much was allowed to leak out, the young 
woman was not produced asa witness at the trial. In 
consequence of this a rumour gained currency— 
whether well founded or not it is impossible to say— 
that the young lady was very highly connected, and 
that powerful influence was brought to bear to keep 
her name from being published and to prevent her 
being called as a witness. 

Tho trial began at the Old Bailey on Friday morn- 
ing, April 11th, 1845, before Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
Mr. Bodkin and Mr. Chambers appeared as counsel 
for the prosecution, while r. Clarkson and 
Mr.—afterwards Serjeant—Ballantyne, defended the 
prisoner. 

When Hocker appeared in tho dock it was par- 
ticularly noted that he seemed tc ‘be in perfect health 
and excellent spirits. He had dressed himself with 
great care, and, though his face was somewhat 
marked with small-pox, he was prepossessing. He was 
dark complexioned, had en intellectual expression and 
a well-shaped head and forehead, and was smart and 
alert. 

Serjeant Ballantyne in his “ Experiences ” makes 
special reference td this extraordinary case, and says: 
“It presented some curious facts, and although no 
doubt could arise as to the guilt of tho accused man, 
there was, nevertheless, a mystery connected with 
the deed which was never explained.” 


BaHantyne Interviews the Prisoner. 


Ballantyne also comments on the fiysterioue - 
Caroline letter, and, with a view to getting some clear 
explanation from the prisoner, he says: ‘For the 
first and only time in my life that I ever did so I 
requested and obtained an interview with the 
prisoner. It took place in Newgato during the mid- 
day adjournment of the court, and remains vividl 
on my memory. He was scated upon a wooden benc 
in a small, square cell, whitewashed and without any 
other furniture, himself quite calm and self-possessed.”* 
His counse! could make no impression upon him, 
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t by degrees he 


Delarue was an 


The first-named did 


But for the 


Remember that, 


lice, and was 


, and was at 


ladies, men were deceiversa ever. 


ladies; bargains were sold yesterday 
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and he announced his intention of putting his own 
"statement of facts’’ before the jury at the proper 
time. He refused to talk about Caroline. 

Bodkin opened the case at great length, and he 
earefully marshalled every fact known and every 
detail that had been got together. He particularly 
sommented on the incident of the man who came up 
to Baldock, the policeman, while he was standing by 
the dead body, and who felt the pulse, pronoun 
Delarue dead, and gave the policeman a shilling; and 
Bodkin told the court that witnesses would be pro- 
duced who would swear that the prisoner was that 
man. It will be remembered that he asked the police- 
man to open his lantern so that he might light a cigar. 
The policeman did, and, as the light fell full on the 
man’s face, he had a good look at him, and now swore 
positively that the prisoner was the same man. The 
waiter uc the Swiss Cottage tavern also swore that the 

risoner was the man who on the night of the crime 
ad two glasses of brandy and water in the tavern. 

The evidence was much the same as that which had 
been given at the inquest and the magisterial inquiry, 
though the witnesses had to submit to severe cross- 
examination at the hands of the defence, but not one 
of them was shaken. 

The Caroline letter which was found upon the 
body of the dead man, and which no doubt had lured 
him to his doom, was produced, together with the copy 
found amongst tho prisoner’s papers. There was no 
uestion about this being in Hocker’s handwriting. 

aving written the original, he had reproduced it in a 
fuignol handwriting, superscribed it to “ James 
Cooper, Esq.,’’ at the address in the Hampstead Road, 
and delivered it there by hand. : 

Had the original not been discovered at his 
lodgings, the mystery would have been much greater 
than it was. that case, however, it is probable 
that Caroline would have been put into the witness- 
box to deny having written to Delarue. 


A Marvellous Exhibition. 

When the prosecution had exhausted their evidence 
and had forged such a strong chain that it seemed 
nothing could break it, Justice Coleridge told the 
prisoner that if he wished to make any statement the 
time had come for him to do so. It was a privilege 
which was then accorded to a prisoner. Nowadays 8 
person being tried for his life may elect to go into the 
witness-box and give evidence, but is, of course, liable 
to be cross-examined, 

On receiving the permission Hocker produced a 
bulky bundle of manuscript, and in a clear, steady 
voice read a statement in his own defence. 

It was one of the most remarkable documents ever 
read in a public court by a prisoner whose life was 
trembling in the balance. It Baplayed literary power 
of a very high order, and was read with great 
elocutionary ability. Instead of a prisoner being tried 
for an atrocious murder, he might have been a 
scientific professor addressing a learned society. 

In this defence he mysteriously hinted at another 

rson who could divulge the truth about the crime, 

ut unless that person came forward voluntarily he 
(the prisoner) would never divulge anything, and if he 
died, he would die as a martyr. 
Dark Suggestions. 

oe we induce him, he declared, to turn 
traitor. He was innocent, and had nothing to fear. 
He accounted for the blood upon his clothes by saying 
that when he knew of the crime he immediately went 
to a slaughter-house and deluged himself with blood, 
as he wished to screen the real culprit. He did not, 


deny that he was the person who had felt the dead 
man’s pulse and given Baldock a shilling. 

The drift of his whole argument was tu darkly 
suggest that Caroline het ween ictrayed dy 


Delarue. On the fatal sight she mot bim und asked 
him to marry her. ©n his refusing she killed him. 
He (the prisoner), according to the iuferenen to be 
derived from bis strange story, knew the meet ‘ng was 
¢> tas place, but did not cutic’ Late tourder. 

The reading of this. paper caused a perfect sensation 
iv court. Judge, counsel, jury, spectaturs listened in 
silen’ amazement. Por upwards of an hour the 
Priton’¢ continued to read; never once did he falter, 
never «1ce did his voice fail him. At times he rose to 
a height of declamatory passion, at others he became 
pathetic and appealing; and anon he assumed the air 
and attitude of a deeply-wronged and injured person. 

It was e wonderful effort for so young a man, and 
his assertion that in order to screen the real criminal 
he had deluged himself with blood in a slaughter- 
house as soon as he knew of the murder would have 
furnished Edgar Allan Poe with a subject for one of 
his grim ‘‘ Tales of Terror.’? 
Summing Up. zi 
+ When he had finished, he showed not. the slightest 
trace of exhaustion or excitement. With perfectly 
steady hand he gathered up his sheets of manuscript 
and sat down on the bench with which the ‘dock was 
provided. It was some minutes before the court 
recovered from its amazement. : 

Then Coleridge, in his calm, aniictel, incisive way, 
began to sum up. He analysed the evidence in the 
most critical manner, and endeavoured for the benefit 
of the jury to elucidate points that might have 
seemed obscure. He commented on the prisoner’s 


The smart boy obtained the coveted situation. 
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cleverness and his truly marvellous self- on. 
He dwelt upon the much-talked-of letter which had 
lured the victim to his doom, and emphasised the fact 
that the prisoner wrote that letter. He ridiculed the 
slaughter-house story; at the same time, he urged the 
jury to give the prisoner the benefit of any doubt they 
hha pore in their own minds as to the clearness of 
is guilt. 

en the judge had finished, the jury retired; but 
it was evident they only did so for the sake of apear- 
ances, for their minds were made up, and in ten 
minutes’ time they were back in court with a verdict 
of “ Guilty.” 

The prisoner listened to the usual questions and 
answers without betraying the slightest sign of 
emotion, and when he s' up to hear his doom he 
was perfectly calm and collected, though véry pale. 

Justice Coleridge pronounced the dread sentence 
very perm and pathetically, and assured the 
culprit that there was no hope for him on earth. He 
entirely agreed with the verdict, for on the evidence 
no other was possible. When the last word had been 
uttered, Hocker smiled slightly, bowed to the judge, 
and with apparent unconcern turned and left the dock, 
with his bundle of manuscript under his arm. 


Never Confessed. 
He spent nearly the whole of his last night 


on earth in writing. He penned a_ very 
long letter to each of two young women to whom he 
h addresses, and to the Ordinary 


been paying his 
of the gaol, the hav. Mr. Davis, he wrote as follows: 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—This is the last written com- 
munication I shall make in this world. I am not 
ashamed again and again to declare my innocence to 
all the world and to say that I am not guilty of 
murder. God and my conscience bear witness, and 
this I shall be able to shout from my heart on my 
entrance into eternity. A man whom I have treated 
as my friend is the murderer of Delarue. His own 
admission of the fact was the only means of 
extricating me from this unworthy end. He has not 
come forward. Had I caused him to be apprehended 
he would doubtless have denied it. I have been 
assured that had I not been found guilty of the murder 
I should have been transported for life for highway 
robbery ; such an alternative has failed to induce me 
to divulge what it is my resolution to die with in my 
bosom. Let this sentence ring in the murderer’s ear, 
tkat he is not only the destroyer of Delarue, but of 
me also. I did not lift a hand against Delarue. 

“«T. H. Hocker.” 

Mr. Davis stated that he had done everything in his 
power to induce the condemned man to confess, but 
never once did he admit his guilt. He was quiet and 
orderly, and listened attentively to the chaplain’s 
exhortations. But everything failed to move him to a 
sonkeosiont that he was responsible for poor Delarue’s 

leath. . 

On 'the last Sunday he attended divine service twice, 
and after that spent some hours in penning the letters 
alluded to. In those to the young women he also 
emphatically declared himself innocent. 

owards the morning he threw himself on to his 
bed, but was very restless, and as the daylight dawned 
he got up again and paced up and down his cell. It 
was obvious to those whose duty it-was ¢o watch him 
that his bear and mental powers were breaking 
down, end in a few hours he seemed to age by years. 
Pitiable Execution. 

When tho executioner, Calcraft, appeared to pinion 
him, his self-possessiva was all gone. Ty chat supreme 
moment he shrank back horrified, ond suddenly 
became unconscious. Be was placed in a chair and 
carvied ont iute the open air, and 1t was thought that 
he waa dead. It wax only after a considerable time 
and after mauy remedies were tried that he was 
oper y restored, but he was virtually dead, for he 

id not seem to ise anyone, and warders had to 
carry him to the scaffold. It was one of the most 
painful scenes ever witnessed in Newgate. When he 
was placed on the drop he swayed about, and had to 
be held up until the fatal bolt was drawn. 

The execution took place on Monday, April 28th, in 
the presence of an enormous concourse of people of the 
usual type given to attending executions. 
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HOME TRUTHS. 


I11l.—Good Taste in the Home. 

In reply to a lady of Brixton, I would remark 
that her question, “What is taste?” is as 
difficult to answer as the question, “ What is truth?” 
No one ever has answered either question. 

The lady of Brixton tells me this tale: 

“T live in a semi-detached house. My noighbour’s 
house is precisely the same as mine in the decora- 
tions—we have the same wall-papers, the same light- 
fittings, identical door-knobs. In the various rooms 
we have much the same furniture. Yet I am aware 
that there is an artistic sense about her house that 


mine lacks, [Friends continually speak about her 
good taste. 

“I should be glad if you could tell me: What is 
good taste?” 


There are many rough-and-ready tests of good 
taste. One is simplicity. It is possible for elaborate 
and ornate objects to be in good taste; equally is 
it possible for them to be in bad taste. But it is 
almost impossible for things essentially simple to 
be otherwise than good. 

The other test is the question: Does the object 
fill a definitely useful and appropriate purpose ?-—as 
does a dining-table in a dining-room, as does not a 
coloured piece of tissue paper around a flower-pot. 

A case in point: 

In two adjoining houses im Clapham there are two 
grand pianos—magnificent pianos, each worth 
hundreds of guineas. 

One is covered with drapery, and on tho covering 
stand scores upon scores of photograph frames, vases, 
knick-knacks, and ornaments in every variety of 
china, silver, and wood. 

The other stands in its place in the music-room, 
naked and unadorned, all in its pristine beauty— 
for there is beauty in a grand piano, or Whistler 
never would have painted fis rand piano picture. 

To the question, “Which these two pianos re- 
presents good taste?” we apply the testa, “Simplicity 
and useful purpose,” and we find the draped piano 
wanting. It is neither simple, nor are its orna- 
ments useful or appropriate to piano-playing. 

If the lady of Brixton will apply these tests to her 
heme, she will perceive at once where it lacks in 
good taste. 

I make no doubt that her house, like nearly all 
houses, is filled with rubbishy ornaments, neither 
beautiful in themselves, nor simple, nor useful. I 
am confident it contains quite a display of wedding 
presents in new silver, and I feel sure it would be. 
difficult to count the number of china vases and 
photograph frames. P 

Is it not a thousand pities that the old-fashioned 
photograph-album has grown to be considered a thing 
of bad taste? 

There were great advantages in the old-fashioned 
photograph-album; it kept pictures of relations-in- 
law decently buried; it provided amusement for 
visitors; it made it unnecessary to put a framed 
photograph on the top of as piano. It stood for 
something at once simple and useful—the~ very 
opposite of what is represented by the knick-knack. 

I beg the lady of Brixton to take all her family 
portraits out of their frames, whether frames of 
silver or plush, whether cheap or costly—and decently 
bury the photographs in an old-fashioned album. 

P.S.—This done, she should bury tho frames. 

ee ft ee, 
NOT FORGETTING POOR PA, 

Mrs. Brices was in high feathér, for Mr. Briggs 
had just presented her with the usual Christmas 
cheque, and, as it was a nice big one, there was 
muc ae 

“That is jolly,’ said Sophie, Mrs. Brigg’s eldest 
daughter; ‘ just think of the Christmas presents 
we can buy.’ 

“And how do you propose to spend the money?” 
asked her mother. 

“T’d buy you a set of sables, and we can get a 
new sixteen-guinea bicycle for Tommy. Then I can 
have that lovely set of furs I saw the other day, 
and we can book six stalls for the pantomime. 

“Sister Clara must have that new muff, and the 
cook that gold-mounted umbrella we saw last week, 
and, er—er, let me see, I know there’s something 
else. Oh, yes, of course; we've forgotten papa’s 


Christmas card!” 
———qcjo—_- 
Piscatorn: “Is it against the law to fish in this 
stream, can you tell me?” 
Native: “Noa, but it’s agin’ common sense. Ther’ 
ain’t no fish in it!” 


co nt re 
- Mrs. Newrics: “Don’t you think, William, new 
we are getting into the smart set, that we should 
have a coat-of-arms?” 
Mr. Newrich: “Certainly, my dear. I'll see my, 
tailor about it to-morrow.”’ ‘ 


He waa undoubtedly a constant reader of THE SCOUT 
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A PRINCELY GENIUS. 
[The German Crown Prince has recently invented a cuff link, 
and our srresponsible poet takes advantage of this display of 
practical genius to give a few friendly hints to the Kaiser. } 


BIT | 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR INSECTS. GREATER BRITAIN’S BIG PRESS MEET. 
Ma. F. P. Saurn, who recently lectured before the 

Royal Photographic Society on performing flies, show- 

ing how these insects can be trained to do all sorte of 
tricks with dumb-bells, revolving wheels, and so forth, 
had his counterpart some little time back in a man 
named Morni, of Saffron Hill. 

Morni called himself a professional educator of 
insects, and from his establishment came practically 
all the troupes of performing fleas then in existence. 
cle also, trained bees, wasps, hornets, beetles of various 
kinds, and ants. 

The latter insects he used to describe as by far the 
most intelligent. He taught them to fetch and carry 
messages, to fight duels with tiny swords, and even to 
go through military evolutions of e sort, dressed in 
uniforms, and carrying microscopic rifles and 


What the Imperial Press Conference Is, 


ARRANGEMENTS are now ane Lag for ‘an Imperial 
Press Conferenco to take place in London on or abou 
“You are rash, Father William,” the Crown Prince said, | June 7th next, the nankee of which is to enable the 

“ These interviews area’t quite the thing, participants to know more of one another, but 
From an Emperor they’re very low and ill-bred, primarily to enable the. Colonial Editors to know 

They’d be bad from an ordinary king. more of Ngre Britain, its institutions, and its public 

and social life. 
“T should not object to'a nice friendly chat The power wielded by the newspaper Press in the 

With the staff of the ‘ Tooting Gazette,’ British Dominion has become one of the most remark- 
But you make people tired when you talk through your hat, able features of our Imperial growth, each great self- 

And we really must help them forget. 


myreroing tae ge created a ri pipe in 
ability and integrity of purpose, ma tly com- 
“ Now Pve hit on a plan for achieving these ends, arity P y 


pared with the journals of any other country. 


bayonets. Its value you'll surely admit, ii ao er meg a of pe conference is Mr. eit 
King Victor Emmanuel saw one of Signor Morni’ It is aptly described by American frien . Brittain, who, as honorary secretary 0 e 
insect exhibitions when he came over to this corte Quite briefly and tersely as IT. Pilgrim’s Club, has already done much to promote 


friendly intercourse between the great nglish- 
speaking races. 
His scheme was formulated during a trip in Canada, 
and gained warm seg here from ‘leading. news- 
down order aper proprietors and journalists. strong com- 
pekg = sikininigs fiittes ae soon formed, including the presidents of 
“ This plan I commend, Father William, to you, the Institute of Journalists and of the Newspaper 
Invent something useful and smart. Society. — : . 
If it’s cheap, with a cent. per cent. protit in view, About sixty of the editors of the principal news- 


apers in Greater Britain and India will be invited 
"Twill go straight to the popular heart. 1S thls country as the gueste of the home Press for 


“And the doubts they’ve expressed of your wonderful | a period of three weeks. There will be meetings to 
discuss matters of Imperial interest, and due attcn- 
tion will be given to the question of cheaper cabling 
facilities for the Press between different parte of the 
Empire. 

isits to some of our chief manufacturing centres 
will be arranged to enable our guests to learn some- 
thing of our great industries, shipbuilding-yards, iron- 
works, and so on, and facilities will be offered them 
for meeting and exchanging views with many of our 
loading public and nrofessional men. Moreover, 
official recognition will be accorded to the visitors by 
the Goverment in an appropriate form. 


some few years ago, and expressed his delight and 
wonderment in no measured terms. As a result there 
next day ap red above the front door of Morni’s 
humble establishment the legend, ‘‘ Patronised by the 
King of Italy,” flanked by the Royal arms. 

Morni’s prices were high. For a ‘‘troupe”’ of 
thirty trained fleas, for instance, he charged from £15 
to £17, these figures, however, including the “‘ circus’’ 
paraphernalia—the little cannons, cabs, eto.—as well 
as the necessary set of magnifying glasses for the 
public to view the performance through. 

For the most part he dealt with his own country- 
men, who travelled with the shows in England, France, 
Italy, and even so far afield as Turkey and the United 
States of America. 


ot i oOo 
BenEvotent Lapy (to tramp, who had just begged 
for assistance): “Here’s twopence, but, mind you, 
I’m not giving it because you deserve it, but because 
it pleases me.”’ 
“Thank you, ma’am,” replied the tramp. “But 


couldn’t you make it sixpence, and thoroughly enjoy 
yourself P ’? 


ne a eenncneeenne neers 
OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


H “Pw.” ists i t by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to b= of interest at the moment. 
fhis feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by tres nals ee as 


“ Pye invented a cuff link of marvellous worth, 
It’s easy to do and undo, 
And is simply the latest creation on earth. 


brain 
Will be fully refuted direct, 
But don’t talk, I entreat, to the papers again, 
Or there'll soon be a palace ‘To Let.’” 
——— 
Mes. Newricu: “Are you Mr. Easel?” 
Mr. E.: “Yes, madam.” 
“The painter of miniatures?” 
“Yes, madam.” 
“What’ll you charge to paint a life-sized miniature 
of my daughter?” 


= = . F >) <<“ @ General Smith-Dorrien, Commander. @ 
Zo Mrs. Carrie Nation the notorious : ae tn-Chief at Aldershot, hxs earned wid-- 
saloon smash the ; CAN A WOMAN LOVE TWICE? spread approbation by abolishing picket 
YOU LEA ve we wired: WHY DID A question of perennial interest which we gi We praal quid = 7 ck i 
Your H E YOUR AXE BEHIND ve telegraphically addressed to some clever putting Tommy Atkins on his honour ny 
ballot erremark about Prohibition Se ladies, whose replies will be found below, to good behaviour then out of 'b Our ais 
pen to the fact that Scottish and are both amusing and instructive, es We wired do Béew ee le arra eke. : " 
Tragistrates have power to refuse licenses « Sweetheart when a boy,” referred to by THERE ANY OTHER RESTRIC. [COS 
—- | oe TIONSON SOLDIERS YOU WOULD | 
ere f O SEE ABOL 
| ae Smith-Dorrien replied SHED? General fh - 
TO = wi 
paaean ima "dig, Tear Hock 
Comet ‘ j ve SE. 
, aw Ahtre- O52 . 
© eee | ) 
3 ee ir me z wma 7 se 
Tol belie lasted . wlth 
hence BAT siiady McLaren and Lady Bamford 
5 oe Bs ‘ , are nent Suffragiste nd 
Hi ea i. Ay pink! vi =e ve O14, Once aespeclaltyy dweta 47 took a leading part in pee a “he 
coasonaete ne eltion HOW WILL YOU Lonventince, 27d three recent great Albert Hall mee‘ing which 
ial aig = was addressed—at intervals—by Mr. 


Lloyd George. We wired: CAN YOU 
AS A WOMAN SUGGEST AN 
EFFECTIVE WAY OF DEALING 
WITH VIOLENT SUFFRAGISTS? 
Their re; lies are instructive : 


Luang qusenore 2 . 
Be et bt ag | Cine Gry prererts Fg 


OP Atay 


ee 


(2 tn  em aoa tage,” 


StS ses 


ea wn 
oe“. 
eaten so qptatte © ee « 


WHAT IS TO YOU THE BEST 
PART OF XMAS? was the wire we 
a Los yeerre! ealetriites, but with the 

snting result of only one reply— 
from Mr. Lestie Ward, "the al a 
Spy” of Vanity Fair. 


You have now read three large ins'alments of “The Priest.” What is your verdict ? 
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Picked Pars. 


A new eye complaint which is said to be caused by watching cinematograph pictures 
soit by a New York doctor. Geadache and 


has been 
nervousness, 


at Walworth, Lon 


eighteenth century. 


An eleven-year-old shoeblack jumped 
motor.car at Liverpool Street the other day, thinking it was going to Romford. The car, 


however, did not stop until 
it reached Ongar, an when 
the lad was discovered and 
taken to the workhouse he 
was stiff with cold. 
Serenading Leads 
to Duel. 

Two young men in 
Naples, who had gone to 
serenade the same girl met 
under her window. They 
then fought a duel with 
knives when both were 
badly injured. 

Better Dead. 

A body which was found 

in the Loire at Nantes 


some time ago was 
identified as that of Pierre 
Deegris, and is was 


written off as legally dead. 
The other day he presented 
himself st the police ata- 
tion, and declared that he 
was not dead. The police 
accepted his statement, 
but promptly arrested him 
on an old charge of theft. 
Books for Russian 
airne. 

A plebiscite taken by a 
St. Petersburg nows- 
paper shows that the books 
considered most suitable 
for children there are 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Vrilov’s “Fables,” and 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Out 
of fifteen books that 
received most votes six 
were translations of 
English works. 


Telegraphista’ 
Cramp. 

It is stated that about 
8-75 per cent. of the total 
staff of 18,000 employed at 
— — Post read = 
tel are ‘ect: 
with the — called 
“ tele sts’ «= cramp,” 
which in the opinion of 
Dr. J. Sinclair, Second 
Medical Officer- at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, is not 
curable when it is once 
established. 

"Mid Strange 
Surroundings. 

A wedding took place 
the other day in the Bible 
Christian Chapel, S8t. 
Columb, amid stores of 


butter, eggs, and rabbits. The building was sold to a merchant some time 
the sect united with the United Methodists, but the United Methodist Chapel 


yet been licensed. 


Towards an “Entente.” 

A painting which represents the French defeat at Sedan, and which hangs in the 
German House of Parliament, is about to be removed. 

Our Biggest Goose Club. 
Tax world’s largest Christmas oe club is connected with the Browning Settlement 
m. This year 16, ted. 
England’e Ancient Waterway. 

Attempts are being made 
during the reign of Elizabeth, 
The ‘work of fengthening the canal by a mile and a half occupied forty years of the 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Mind Your Eye. 
e symptoms are 


000 shares have been allot’ 


to modernise Exeter Ship Canal, which was constructed 
and is the most ancient waterway of its kind in England. 


Cheap but Chilly. 
on to the back of General Smith-Dorrien’s 
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TELLS THE WEIGHT: OF GLASS. 
Our illustration shows the instrument known as a 
“ glazier’s diamond,” which is used for cutting glass, the 
actual cutting being accomplished by the little wheel at 
the extreme end. To those who are unfamiliar with this 
tool the presence of the little countersunk squares of 
different sizes on the 
side of the shaft is 
always puzzling. These 
notches, however, 
serve a two-fold pur- 
First of all by 
indicating the thick- 
ness of the glass they 
denote the exact weight 
of the sheet, such as 120z. glass, 160z. glass, and so on. 
= by means of these notches the glazier can break 
off strips of glass that have been partially severed, but 
are too thin or narrow to be removed with the fingers. 


Se 1 Ol 
HOW SAWS ARE SET. 

Ovr illustration, particularly Fig. 1, shows an instru- 
ment used for setting saws. ben these tools are in 
good order, the teeth project alternately over the blade, 
so that, as shown in Fig. 2, there is a ‘valley up the 
middle. In course of wear the set, as this is called, dis- 
appears and the teeth overlap the blade so slightly that 

saw refuses to run freely. It is to bring the teeth 

back to their former position that the setting instrument 

is used. It is made of steel, is thinner at the edge than 

at the back, and has 

several notches cut intd 

it to fit saws of various 

thicknesses. There is 

alzo a steel stop attuched 

to it which can be 

adjusted by a thumb 

screw. @ sawyer, 

having fixed the saw in 

the vice, discovers the 

a 3 notch which fits the 

. teeth, and having 

adjusted the stop, inserts one of the teeth into that notch. 

Then, by pressing over the setting instrument, he turns 

down the tooth until the stop comes into contact with 

the blade of the saw. This indicates that this tooth has 

been sufficiently set. This process 1s repeated with all 

the other teeth so that each has the same set and iseven 

with its fellows. There is still another point that the 

sawyer must observe. The cutting edge of bis saw 

must be curved as shown in Fig. 3. When this ceases 

to be the case, the higher teeth must be cut down and 
refiled until the proper contour is obtained. 


when 
not 


Better than Bunnies. 


Edward Woods and Thomas Dickinson, lumbermen of Oil City, Pennsylvania, were 
to dig a rabbit out of a hole in the hillside near Oleopolis, when they found an 
fron kettle containing £720 in gold. 


Blind Lady’se Sight Restored. 
Miss Alice Hollis, of Port Huron, Michigan, who had been blind for thirty-six years, 
has just had her sight restored by Dr. Pagenstecher, of Wiesbaden. “Iam no happier 
now,” she declares, “for I never allowed my blindness to make me unhappy.” 


Hustling Needed Here. 
The Austrian postal department intends spending £250,000 on develo; 
telephone service of the country. At 


the 


present there are only 22,000 su bers 


fm Vienna, and would be subscribers have sometimes to wait several months for a 


telephone. — 


By the Beard of the Prophet. 
Lightning struck the ‘mosque at Usktib the other day and set fire to the building, 
Weaving it, with all its costly contents, a heap of ashes. Only the most precious relic 


was le! 


intact—a hair from the beard of the Prophet Mahomet. 


Beer's Protecting Colour. 
Dark reddish brown is the best colour for 


glass beer bottles, according to 


iz .estigations in Germany. The passage of light through the glass affects the beer, and 


ths green of champagne 
dark red glass. 


A pencilecase will be given to the eender of each original illustrated p 


ttles and bluish-green glass are less of a protection than the 


‘ally indexed handbook, 
of the best of the pars, used on this page. ie s 


Personal Pars. 


A Singer’e Kindness. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


Tas fact that Madame Emma Calvé recently sang at the bedside of a doctor who was 


{ll and had expressed a desire to hear her 
the career of another famous prima donna, 


t voice, recalls a similar incident in 
adame Albani. 


was on a visit to Norwich, an old gentleman, who had formerly heard her sing “ The 


Last Rose of Summer,” wrote to ask her if he might hear it 
Madame Albani was so touched at his 


A Royal Cycle Racer. 


Kine Gzones or Grerce is the most democratic of monarchs and is Requentiy 


coming in contact with his subjects under the most out-of-the-way conditions. 
i cle when he was challenged by a gentleman on horseback, 


once taking exercise on his 
who was quite unaware of his tity, to race his bicy: 
King, fully entering into thé novelty of the situation, imm 


money, he put his hand into his pocket to pay his 


entitled ° Paragraphs,” containing a selection 
on sale at all bookstalle, 1 
Henrietta Street Lendsa WG 
FOR SHORTENING ARALIA STEMS. 
Many readers may possess aralia 
plants which are spoiled in appear- 
ance by the exceptional ar of 
the stalk, and they will be 
interested in the following method 
of reducing the stem. Having cut 
a flower pot through the centre, 
make a notch on the stalk and tie 
the flower-pot round the stem at 
that point eo that the notch is half- 
way down the pot and that the stalk 
s through -the hole at the 
ttom. Next fill the pot with 
earth and water in the usual way. 
In due time it will be found that the 
plant has begun to send out roots 
at the notch, after which the stem 
a be severed below this new root 
and the aralia replanted in a larger pot. 


SPEEDILY-BUILT WATER PUMPS. 

Hzee is a ly method of obtaining a water 
supply. It is known as the Abyssian pump, and is fre- 
quently used by soldiers on the march, for the dis- 
tinguishing feature of this pump is that it obviates the 
necessity of sinking a well with all the attendant labour 
and expense. The pump itself is of ordinary construction, 
but the suction pipe, A, consists of lengths of iron 
tubing, which fit into each 
other in the -manner 
indicated by section B. 
This tubing is about 2 in. 
in diameter, and each 
length is six feet long. 
The first pipe to be put 
down has a actin’ point 
and is bored with holes for 
about eighteen inches from 
the bottom to allow the 
water to enter. This pipe 
is driven perpendicular into 
the ground until the top is 
near the surface 
. . second length is fitted-on 
and driven into the ground in turn. This process is 
repeated until water is reached, when the pump itself 
is attached. At first the water obtained is heavily 
charged with sand but in a short time the extraction of 
the sand with the water leads to the formation of a 
anh _—— rosie the _ or piping in which the 
water gathers an m which it is pum ure and 
clear to the surface. pumped p 


Picture 
now 
»18 


, when the | 


the King’s horse. The 


iately accepted, and the race 
in real earnest. His Majesty lost by a few yards, and as 

y ment. To his 
he had not sufficient ready cash to settle the debt, so he told the astonish: 


e race was for a sum of 
, however, 
winner to call 
at the palace and ask for 
the King, when he would 
receive the amount due to 
him. As, however, the 
victor did not call, the 
 riaerte gro was later on 
anded to the Queen for 
one of her 
charities. 
A Unique News: 
paper. 

Tus Emperor of Austria, 
whose Diamond Jubilee 
has recently been cele- 
brated with great rejoic- 
ings. is the proprietor of a 
curious little newspaper. 
Many years ago, he gave 
orders that a private news- 
paper should be given to 

im every morning. All 
the important articles in 
the general Press are con- 
densed by competent 
officials, and are then 
printed on small square 
sheets which are bound 
together in a neat cover 
and placed on _ the 
Emperor’s table. Nothing 
that concerns his Majesty 
personally, whether dis- 
agreeable or otherwise, is 
omitted, and, it is perhaps 
needless to add, that only 
one copy of this unique 
newspaper is produced 
every day. 

A Shavian Reply. 

THERs are few more 
original men alive to-day 
than Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, and he may always 
be relied u 
something 
of the common. 
related that some time ago 
some amateurs wrote 
to him to say that they 
wished to produce one of 
his plays. Their surprise 
may be imagined when 
they received the following 
reply: ‘‘ Amateurs cannot 
perform my plays. Pro- 
fessionals cannot unless 1 
am there to help them. 
By all means, do it if you 
want to, but Heaven help 
the audience!” 

He Stuck To It. 

Mr. Barry Pain, the 
famous humorist, is as 
clever at telling a good 


favourite 


rang? as he is at writing one. Sometime ago, he was present at a gathering of artists, and, 


@ course of the evening, he rose to make a speech. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “ being 


present at a:gathering in which art is so largely represented, I feel it incumbent upon me to 


say a few words concerning the subject of painting. 
inthat direction were on an occasion when Pe, 
‘My dear feliow, it’s no good your going in for painting 


Speaking personally, my only efforts 
Ristalied * teas bath. My friends said to me, 
unless you’re pre to stick to 


yal ad Well,” concluded Mr. Pain, amidst the laughter of his audience, 


The Duke and the Artist. 


Mr. W. P. Farrs, the veteran artist, was commissioned to paint the wedding 
ceremony of our present King and Queen, and desiring to include the portrait of acertain 


famous Duke who was present at the marri 
a ota, After waiting for some time, 
“ Dear Sir,. 


, he wrote to him, asking for the favour of 
e received the following curious answer: 
—My engagements for the nert few months will not give me any leisure to 


comply with your request. If it is absolutely necessary that my form should be portrayed 
by you, I would suggest, in regard to my face, that you re nt it as buried in my hat, 
accordin, chureh.” 


g to the manner of most people when they go to 


King Edward ae a Collector. : 
Kine Epwanrp is very fond of Piracy file edi and he is said to have the 


finest private collection of guns in the wor 
the finest of them all wasa gift from King Leopo 


ay of these were presents, and one of 
d of the Belgians. But probably his 


Majesty’s mostjremarkable collection consists of the programmes of all the theatres and 
operas at which he has been present for many years peat. These number some rendre 


and form one of the most interesting reco 


of the theatre in existence. Formerly, 


King Edward used to collect theatrical posters, but latterly he has given them 


up. 
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__Deo. 4 1G NEW ARTHUR APPLIN STORY. 


oo Bhhe Priest. =» 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. Read the foreword in the first column. 


the path i the 
SHALL THIS STORY CONTINUE ? | [SRR SEVEN ended} the pat i ef gc th made ifs the man, and knew 
=o A Cry for Strength. Bat Straight John whilst he tried to comfort the child 


« ” whom the sea had e iven him, his own heart 
This story, * The Priest,” as Hr. Applin told you last | “panne newer nnn | ras heary and ane “Exewens amd revenge. Jim 
week, when read by me for the first time was declined | oxuiting in his at should pay, and heavily, he swore to f. 
becouse I feared that i was not quite the class of storymost | Then she drew “You love me, after all!” But be would ide his time. There was still » year 
sutted to your taste. As you know, it ts the policy of this| “Yes, I love you best.” before Jim Gascoigne could use the money he had un- 
ak ts gp deal th such lawfully taken, over a year before he could enter 


Oburch. And Straight John knew he had only to 
and strike at the right moment, when Jim would 
no choice but to do his bidding, and share the wealth 
which together they had plotted to obtain. 


“ And for my sak "ll give everything?” 
: oe cela, k “Fisfoks’and the curses 


_ He still heard the cries, the 


saw, rising like a mist between him and the lips from 


compel v Gg 
Moreover, Mr. Applin’s masterly handling of bis subject which he had drunk, the faces of dissolute women, 
removes all possible offence to the reader, whatever his lined Bosnia face, ber ead, owerwise, eyee : i |} pee ee cae 
convictions may be. I want you to let me know—on & cloud of hair; he eaw again enacted in the bed-chamber of 


the dying man, the mean and tragedy—but he had 
drank too deeply from the Hos te cient to his, and love 
tN sastaa soo f he whispered 

“Tl sacri e i or ve whi 3 
Again be held bec close, until he could hear the beating 
hae Been a eee TS warmth and sweetness of her 


Ir was early May, the tem ratare varying from thirty- 
five in the sun to sixty-nine i the shade during the hours 


And 
blinds, and the old man in the darkness outside eaw, and 
thongtt he understood. His features relaxed, and he 
chuckled to himself as he knocked out his pipe. 


always wins in the end . . . There ain't nothin’ 
stronger than a woman—leastways, when the man’s young, 
and her's fashioned like that little maid there.” 

And, pulling his _from his pocket, he rammed 
another charge of into his pipe, and strode down 


acoompaniment of a concertina. 

Gascoigne raised ‘his eyes and stared the mixture 
of dust and petrol smoke that drifted in heavy air, 
whilst a troubled expression into his eyes. 

Unconsciously his hand t the breast-pocket of his 
coat and ‘felt for a roll of manuscript; his lips parted in 
amile as he felt the leaves of his first sermon to the people 
of London, and he repeated aloud the text his vicar had 
given him—in preference to the text he had chosen : 

“With the jawbone of an asa have I slain a thousand 
men.” 

He squared his shoulders, looked at his watch, and then 
slackened speed. He had been striding up Piccadilly at 
five miles an hour. Little wonder the le stared at the 
big pareon built like a prize-fighter, with t! features, too, 
of one, who had come to wage war on humanity rather 
rn eeneata fi to be left_in the peaceful 

is mongre , refusing t in 
security of his ate village, trotted at Gascoigne's heels, 
and helped present a picture, which, if unconventional, 
was not displeasing even to the conventional cockney 
iring beneath the weight of a silk hat and a heavy 
cloak of res a 

Jim and Beppo. enty-four hours after their arrival 
in London they had looked into one another's eyes, and in 
the Tere the night conieared their secret. ‘ 

= once, Beppo—but I’m going to pay for m: 
folly now, and earn forgiveness,” the oan rw iiapered. d 

log nodded—with his tail—and whined reply : 

“That's all right, Jim! I guess you've come to 
mare souls; and I’ve followed to chase cate! Let's play 

e game.” 

The newly-inducted priest from the wilds of Cornwall 
nodded his head. 

“Tf it were only as easy to save souls as it is to chase 
cata! You, old man, can pounce boldly on your victim 
and catch him by the throat—and he’s yours! But I must 
bait a hook with a Truth that’s half a lie, and angle once 
a week for souls that aro like Thames trout—mnud feeders, 
only lured with live bait, silver dace, or golden gudgeon.” 

ey had become dangerous characters, Jim and pal 
trendy the police had their eyes on the dog, and the 
bishops their eyes on the man. Both meant well, of that 
there was no doubt; but police and bishops are eervante of 
the State, and must watch over the interests of their flock. 

London is terribly full of cats and ns, but the law 
has Jaid down certain regulations for salvation of both, 
and these regulations have to be obeyed. Jim was in 
danger of forgetting them. Like the mongrel dog, he was 
young, keen, and in earnest. 

It seemed to the new curate that the motor-cars this 
Sabbath evening hooted louder than ever; that the horses 
stumbled and sweated more than usual, and that the youth 
of London éurged ilarger crowds around the restaurants, 
bodegas, and public-houses ; that the women filled the pave- 
ments with loud frocks and louder laughter as they 
rattled their little high heels on the stones. 

And he remembered the sermon he had read to his 
astonishd vicar on the text, ‘‘ The greatest of these is 
Charity.” That sermon, his first, h been given to the 
flames, and, at the vicar's suggestion, he written 
another from the text chosen by that good man: 

“ With the jawbone of anass . . .” 

It was not the original text to which the divine 
objected, but the curate’s method of expounding it—and a 
great many other things. 

“My dear lad, Rg mean well—but you don’t under- 
stand! You would preach science, not religion. Stady 
the Old Testament, read the sermons of former divines : 
beware of origi oy ane too much enthusiasm.” 

The curate had ost reached the cburch now. The 
bells were ringing for service; occasionally their notes were 
drowned, then they rose clearly above the roar a traffic. 

Outside Prince's, Plinney’s, the Ritz, and other 


educated for the Army and brought up as a Protestant. 
The dying man hag made a will leaving everything to 
Jim and stipulating that he is to look after his uncle 
John, an old fisherman ‘ 
When Jim refuses to take up his father’s business and | thet I was stronger than you, your conscience, and all 
your dreams! And now I know, I am content to let you 


For a moment be was stunned. He looked at her 
. “But I’m not going! It’s too late! "* 


brother and tries to take the new will from under his 
pillow by force. He fails; Jim and the priest enter, and 
Gascoigne dies, thoroughly exhausted, gasping for words. 

The priest and the doctor go. John secures the will 
and urges Jim to destroy it. He argues that to do so is 
not wrong, as Gascoigne was mad when he made it; that 
it means the ruin of himself, Jim, and Iris, his ward, « 
girl he has rescued from the sea, and Jim’s sweetheart. 

He then departs leaving Jim with the dead man, end 
the recently-executed parchment near by on a chest. 

Jim has ao terrible wrestle with his conscience, but 
eventually sees eye to eye with his uncle, who has gained 
for himself the title of Straight John in the village, and 


After his crime he ig filled with remorse, anf to atifle 
his conscience he travels, finding himself in the northern 


his money. 

Here, Jim is a prey to conflicting hts as to whether 
he shall spend the money he has il ly gained or turn 
philanthropist. ; , , : 

In Manchower De ee insight into the lives of 
the unemployed, and from there he goes over to Oldham, 
where his father had his works, and notes the manner of 
life and distress of the people. _ . 

Returning to Manchester, # mill-hand gets into the 
same railway-carriage with him. . 

She is Poppy Marshall, generally called ‘ Ginger Pop,” 
because of her red 


you 
so for a month, a year, perhaps longer. But when the 
storms commenced to blow, you. hear Life calling 
to you from the cities like the wind does from the ocean, 
you'd hear breakers thundering in the , and God 
shouting from the skies with His thunder. You would 
want to leave me, you would curse the chains with which 
were fettered. Your secret would rise like a ghost 
ween us! No, you must go now, dear, whilst you are 
young, whilst you want to § and whilst you are etrong.”’ 
He would have stopped her, but she refused to listen. 
“ Go—and quickly, I wish it. I, the woman you love! 
I tempted you; was my little victory, and I am 
content ; ee to see you win your great victory 


fighting, not just for me, nor for your own soul; but for 
women all men. age ge le oe Mag 
i I sent you because I 

loved you. Go; and God go with you!” 
She reached the r before Gascoigne recovered from 
his astonishment. e was alone, with her voice still 
ringing in his ears, with the room still perfumed with her 


resence. 
F A handful of seconds crowded into a minute before he 
on it; then he opened the door snd hurried into the 


4 
s 
g 
iD 
i 


hair. 

He accompanies in Manchester to search for her 

father. She pepesi7 deserts him and enters a train 
bound back for Oldham. 


noticing his demeanour, she pleads for his secret. 

He tella her t a great barrier lies between them. 
He has sinned and he wavers between the service of God 
and mammon. He promises Iris to consult with Straight 


Through the window in the corridor a slight 
breeze drifted with the cool fog; it beat upon hie face, 
cleared brain, swept aside the perfume that had 


But the only answer was the warning cry of a fog-horn 
ont at Aloo where =~ algeibowe: hee * beacon to the 
ships that passed in the ni ing came to 
him as to 8 ship driving through ‘the mite in. danger of 
running on the rocks. And the light, cutting the fog, 


tended it. 

Not a woman's voice now, but God shouting for him 

to tend his light-ship in the cities, where men were 

broken on the rocks of civilisation. 

Ternme 7 descended the stairs queey picked up his 

hat, and left the cottage. Out ie e 
ur 


determination to enter the Church and renounce Iris. 

The Vicar endeavours to dissuade Jim from throwing 
over Iris. He pointe out that he will break her heart, 
and also the advantages a married minister has. Jim is 
adamant. He meeta Straight John and tells him he is 


kill him if he exposes him to Iris, 


to if the flowers bowed thei 
demands that he eball marry the girl 


ag apes down the oe past the pier and the harbour, 
to his own room. His dog him, 6nd Gascoigne 
picked him up in his arms and fondled him. 

And when broke next morning, both the man and 
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light glared invitations to enter, to 
—_ Outalte their bp correes = 
motors and jo! disgorged starched shirts corsets. 
eaturck was darkness. Only through a dozen 
stained windows pale lights glimmered fitfully, like eyes 
‘ looking out at the world from convent. Up and down 
the pavemente the crowd eddied ; opposite the church, the 
doors of Plinney’s restaurant opened their arms, and & 
etream of men and women entered. 

The men were of all ages, from the youth fresh from 
Eton to the faded ancient from Brooke’e. The women 
were without age; without life, too—or they were like 
a cats, they possessed nine lives, aap 

'im paused before crossing the road ; he loo ed at God’s 
house and he looked at —- poate aks 2g a 

People were enteri he c —just a few w > 
with & sprinkling ok ian: The women were mostly of 
middle age; virtue was impaled through the hatpins of 
their bonnets ; some faces were lined by suffering, eome by 
sin. Many had neither suffered nor einned. They were 
like the grass in the Roscastle Valley that lived by the 
clean stream-side, safe from the storms that rocked thé 
cliffs and from the wreckage that filled the harbour-mouth. 
These men and women were like ships which have never 
ventured out of sight of land; reaching their journey's 
and without having eeen the ocean. . : 

Whilst struggling past the curate outside Plinney’s 
restaurant were vessels just starting on voyages to unknown 
seas. Sturdy barques straight from the hands of the 
buildere—from Eton, Harrow, Sherborne, Wellington. 
And many light boats, skiffs—cutters—canoes—hoisting 
white and red sails, flying the flag of freedom—some the 
fag of piratedom. 

“Rocks ahead!” Gascoigne longed to shout as he stood 
watching them on the Piccadilly pavement. It did not 
matter to him that many of the — were inebriated, 
that many of the women, eocially, no existence. . 

They were human beings. Young blood ran in their 
veins ; happiness, or the reverse of if, beat in their hearts. 
Infinite possibilities for good or evil lay, like seeds in the 
earth, buried in their souls. Sas 

They were the men and women he wanted in his church. 

Sinners’? Yes, perhaps. Black sheep? Yes, for sure, 
many of them, even as he! : . 

‘nh that Christ, when He comes again, will ask 
in ‘is House to supper, even ag He asked them a few 


thousand years by the eea of Galilee. ; 
Someone linked an arm in Gascoigne’s and led him across 
the road. “My dear chap! What are you doing!” 
Gascoigne started guiltily and looked up. Lord 
Midd lees was staring at him through his gold-rimmed 
glasses. 
“ What are you doing?” he ted 


Middlesex was a wealthy patron of All Sainte’, friend of 
the vicar, and a churchwarden. He always handed a 
ee during offertory, and generally made the largest 
collection. . 


It ia more blessed to give a sovereign to an earl than a 
crown to a commoner. 

“TI was thinking,” Gascoigne confessed. . . . 

“A bad place to oma bes outside Fussy ! Don’t 
you know its reputation you were staring at a 
rather over-dressed young rea 
i hid a man of world beneath his white 


Middlesex 
waistcoat; he remembered that, years , be had been 
young. The curate acknowledged that he been etarin 


at a woman; he even dared turn his head as he en 

the churchyard 

entered Plinney’s; she was looking at him. 

- he said ly. “And 

Cm : | ate met her 

- . . I suppose she’s going into Plinney’s——” 
Hie wan:hout in nonzeet that be eheuld ask her to enter 

the church instead, but he caught sight of the white waist- 

wont Young man,” Middlesex said solemn! parted 
“ Young man,” esex as 

at the door of the vestry, “ don’t think roe Meet publio 


places; it'e d us. 

Gascoigne social. 

“You came with a character from the 
Reverend Phillip Barnes, o le, though I under- 
atand you had some family troubles there. I'm an old 
man, so don’t be affronted at my plain speaking. 
Remember, you're a servant of God, and are here to carry 
on His work.” 

Gascoigne stumbled into the vestry and commenced to 
prepare for service. choir arrived quickly—clean, un- 
intelligent boys with areenroschabie manners and pretty 
voices. One was a star; he had sung at Covent Garden 
Opera House. But Gascoigne hardly noticed the choir; he 
forgot even to speak to Watts, a newly-appointed deacon, 
who was helping him with the service. iddlesex's words 
were ringing in his ear: 

“ Remember that you're a servant of God, and are here 
to do His work.” 

And as the organ filled the building with musio he 
blamed himself for not having asked the girl, whose face 
seemed so familiar to him, to choose God’s house instead 
of Plinney’s. 

“T've let a soul slip through my hands.” 

And whilst the youthful deacon read the first lesson the 
ferent again saw a sri of heavy eyes staring at him. 
They had looked at him at first quizzingly, then appeal- 
ingly. One of those light boats with a white sail, far out 
at sea. 

The rocks in London are crueller and more dangerous 
than those on the Cornish coast. 

Several times during the service Gascoigne felt for the 
roll of manuscript beneath his vestments; it wae his firet 
eermoa in London; he was anxious. If he had been 
allowed to say that which was in his heart, he would have 
been equally nervous perhaps, but also paEPy: For he had 
something to say. But the vicar had bidden him preach. 

Searching the faces of the congregation, he knew that 
the vicar was right. The church resembled a —T. 
each man woman was a living coffin, wherein rested a 
dead soul, killed by a too generous diet of Roast Beef and 
Old Testament, 


Resourceful, smart and order! 
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The starving were outside: those whose hearte were 
hungry, and whose stomachs were as empty as their brains. 
Here, in the peaceful church, were subdued lights, sweet 
incense, and music; here were holy men and women. . 

Some were weary, for the day had been long and their 
Sabbath meals heavy; they drowsily, and drowsily 
made the responses. Some were gent ene rheumatic, and 
dared not bend the knee; others | wisely provided 
stools to obviate the discomfort of kneeling. 

After all, they had nothing to confess. , 

What had he to say to them! What were they doing in 
God's house? He, a sinner, would speak to sinners: not 
to the righteous! . 

They had no right there. They had no right to fill the 
seats and pews that were made for the lost sheep. Two 
thousand years ago Christ told them that He had not come 
to help but to eave the people they despised— 
drunkards einners. 

They irritated him, their stolid, virtuous faces came 
between him and his prayers. Why had they been 
allowed to fill the church week after week and year after 
year, muttering the same prayers, thi the same 
thoughts, and receiving the same blessings with cheerful 
regularity! Gascoigne thought of the men and women 
with whom he had talked in Manchester, the unemployed 
army: the vast army of the ignorant: the girls who 
sacrificed girlhood in the factories, and spun their winding 
sheets as they gpun the cotton. 

Could not these worthy people in the God's house hear 
the clamour of the unworthy crowds in their cities? 

Outside, in the fashionable London street, men and 
women were epending Life with reckless extravagance. 
Throwing lumps of gold into the gutters, selling the bones 
and brains of an Empire to the first bidder—sometimes 
giving them away. 

Age, leaden and virtuous, knelt in the church, clutching 
at the skirte of Eternal Life. Youth, golden and priceless, 
raced through the streets chasing Butterfly Dreams. 

Louder ruse the laughter from Piccadilly—deeper the 


curses from Manchester. And calmly pealed the organ in 
the charch : 
“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on: : 


The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on: 

Keep Thou my feet: I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me/™ 


CHAPTER NINE. 
Jim’s Sermon. 


Gascotons raised his eyes from his hymn-book : the music 
and the boys’ voices seemed to filter into silence, and he 
only h the last few words of the verse echoing 

inctly in his ears : 


“I donot ask to see . . .” 


That was the attitude of his co gation, those worthy 
souls placed under his charge. After all, why should he 
ask them to see? For two thousand years the Church had 
cared for nothing but ritual and dogma, until the Bible 
was merely @ book, Christ a name, and religion a musical 
entertainment for the seventh day. 


“I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on;" 


ey had yed. 

stirred them where the prayers bod failed. 
He felt as if they were singing to him. His heart, 
which had Sa ae Ape paint them. ne 
were not people ; some 0 508 

pon Bie Be the instant men aad sweinae are born into 
the world, are filched from them and securely nailed into 
little dogmatic coffins—atill lived, and now cried out to 
be released that they might warm themselves in the light 


of God’s love. 
But the h was drawing to a close, and Gascoigne 
slipped his d inside his surplice and withdrew the 
manuscript of hie sermon. 

“And he found the jawbone of an ass . . 
took st and slew a thousand men therewith.” 


He repeated the text mechanically, and his heart was 
heavy as he slowly mounted the steps of the pulpit. 

The last verse of the hymn was being sung, and it 
seemed as if every member of the congregation joined in it 
with heart and soul; a sea of upturned shone 


beneath him. 


“So Th; er hath blessed me, eure it still 
acs Fe lead ma on, 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 


The night ts gone; 

Was it imagination, Gascoigne asked himself, or did he 
hear voices of women in Piccadilly joining in the hymn? 
It seemed as if the street had pi silent, the 
— z., traffic was hushed, ehrieks and laughter 
ou' : 


« and 


brings joy with it; the kind of fear he had often felt 
he the cliffe of Roscastle listening to the 
thunder of the breakers as they boomed their way across 
the rocks and tore down the rugged island battlements. 
Hie hands trembled on the manuscript before him as he 
ectt lake slight 
eo were 80 iw 
= Women 0 gn lydia pce. AL igre 
ect aa cromed their legs; there was a coughing, a 
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luttering, and blowing of noses. He shot a swift pla 
hh the church, but instead of seeing earnest fees n, 
saw forests of wagging bonnets and htiiocks of bald heads. 
They were quiet at last, irritatingly quiet: already the 


eyes of half the le were closed, as if they intended to 
alee here and a worshipper held his Bible ready to 
vearch for the text. Gascoigne wondered whether he had 
quoted it 


on mre Samson strength to slay a thousand men with 
the jawbone of an ass, and Gascoigne offered up a silent 
prayer to God to give him Samson’s strength that he 
might reach the hearte of perhaps a hundred people with 
the Carcase of ancient history. 

As the nervous eye of an actor unconsciously sweeps his 
audience, ere the play etarts, for a sympathetio eye that 
will help him give himself whole-hearted to his art, so 
Gascoigne searched for a sympathetic soul, but found 
Dot one, 

Silence had settled in the church now, the lights were 
lowered, and a subtle religious atmosphere filled’ the air; 
everything was ready, and everyone waited for him. Yct 
7 meee: His lips were locked because his heart was 

umb. 
ne help me,” he whispered. “I am here to do Thy 
wi ee 

Then someone coughed warningly. Gascoigne,recognisea 
the cough; it came from Middlesex—possibly a hint for 
him to announce his text. Then a shriek of laughter from 
the ag cut his text, like a knife severing rotten fruit. 
Unholy laughter entering God’s house. 

He faltered, and one or two of the congregation looked 
up drowsily and sniffed ; an old lady rattled the watch on 
her chatelaine as she glanced at the hour, fearful, perhaps, 
lest his bermon should exceed ten minutes; and one of tho 
churchwardens snapped the case of his forty-guinea gck| 
hynter warningly. 

But the new curate of All Saints’ had lost his nerve. 
He was staring across the church towards the great, doors : 
he was staring through the gloom at one man seated jin the 
centre of the church: a man seemingly out of place in 
that congregation. A rough, weather-beaten seafaring 


man. 
John—Straight John ! 
(Another big instalment will appear next week,) 


—_——>- 


RATHER DOUBTFUL, 


A rew days before Christmas Mr. Jolliboys was 
not feeling particularly festive, as he had the pain- 
ful experience of being hauled up before the bench 
and charged by the police with conducting a lottery 
at his inn. 

There was an entrance fee of sixpence, and the 
matter was decided with dice, the highest thrower 
being the winner of a jolly fat goose. Therefore, 
Mr. Jolliboys felt a bit of a goose himself, and the 

icture which he conjured up of his eating his 
Coisnae dinner in a lonely cell did not greatly 
cheer him. 

“Did you win anything?” asked the magistrate of 
one of the witnesses. 

“Well, really, I don’t know,’’ was the reply. “To 
tell the truth, I can hardly say.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” inte: the magistrate, 
sharply. “Did you, or did you not win the goose?” 

“Yee, I supposa I did win it, if it comes to that,’’ 
was the reluctant answer; “but as five of the dis- 
appointed competitors turned up to my house to 
faae pane day, I am still doubtful if I won any- 

g 


Christmas Cracker Contest 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Twenty Prizes of Five Shillings Each 
and One Hundred Pretty Presents. 


Hens isa competition for boysand girlsonly. There is nothing 
to pay, and jae a of my young readers should try for one of 
the offered. . 

The competition is bars gr joes ag a0 During the coming 
Christmas holidays you of course, have a good time. There 
will be parties to go toand plenty of Christmas fun at home. 
And there will be Christmas crackers, and that is where this 
competition comes in. 

As you know, every Christmas cracker has a picture on the 
outside ; some mere pireares of boys and girls, some have pictures 
of birds and an and trees. I want you to collect these 
‘* scraps,” as they are called, and,when you have got sufficient, to 

one be oe: ee 
how you doit: First take a piece of white r about 
half the size ‘earson’s Weekly, that is, eleven jeckes wide b 
your scraps. We 


‘our or five birds flyi 


would sh 

- back. 
bandh of the toons Cored te 

e twen girls from whom I receive what 

he ceed awarded a of five 

come 


\y. your sone will surely grow, 


By siving them THE GCOUT each week—‘twill Keep them on the go, 
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AT HIS OWN RISK. 

CaLLeR (on crutches and 
with a bandage over one 
eye): “I have come, sir, to make application for the 
amount due on my accident insurance policy. I 
fell down a long flight of stairs the other evening, 
and sustained damages that will disable mo for a 
month to-.come.’’ 

Manager of Company: “Young man, I have taken 
the trouble to investigate your case, and I find you 
are not entitled to anything. It could not be called 
an accident. You certainly knew the young lady’s 
father was at home.” ~< 

DOC 

Tommy (after a long, lingering survey of his uncle, 
who lost af arm and a leg while fighting for his 
country): “Is that why you are on half-pay, uncle?” 

Se) Ol 

Pecxem: “You are not married yet, are you?” 

Youngbach: “No; but I’m engaged, and that’s as 

as being, married.” 

Peckem: “It’s a whole lot better, if only you 


COCs 
FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 

Tue old gentleman who was always declaring that 
boys were not what they used to be stopped in front 
of the smart child. 

“Well, Tommy,” greeted the old gentleman, “how 
are you to-day?” 

“Very well, sir,’ responded the smart child shyly. 

“ And do you ever think what you are going to do 
when you are a great big man?” 


te 9? 
Children are so shiftlesg these 
times. And why don’t you give it any thought?” 

“B—because I am a little girl, sir.’ 

And the last seen of the ie nang old gentleman, 
he was making long strides down the avenue. 

SOC 

“P,, what is @ political leader?” 

“A man who is able to see which way the crowd is 
going, and follows with loud whoops in that direc- 
tion.” 

=>COoCce 
roposed, refused): “If you do not love 


He (just 
me, why do you accept my 


“me, and will not accept 
chocolates?” 
: “I love chocolates.’ 
>__0C 
FINE NEW VARIETY. 
-. A certain individual, residing in ® suburb of 

London, having been out of work for some time, 
thought it was time to be doing something, as his 
savings were running very low. 

One morning, therefore, he went up to Covent 
Garden Market, with the intention of buying some 
watercress, and hawking it in the streets. On etting 
there, he was informed that there was none left, but 
plenty of turnip-radishes, the little red and white 
ones. 

After buying s basketful, he betook ~himself back 
to his native district. 

In the meantime, however, 
name of the article he was about to hawk. His 
ingenuity came to his aid. sre his hand to the 
side{ of his mouth in the orthodox costermonger 
fashion, he bellowed: 

“Fine fresh watercress—wiv nobs on!” 

OC 

Boox Canvasser: “Good morning! Are you the 
lady of the house?” 

Bridget: “I’m wan o’ thim.” 

COC 

Mrs. DounteicH: “It is ve 
mother always happens to cal 
out.”” 

Little Flossie Dimpleton: “Oh, we can see from 
our window whenever you go away.” 

__OC 
WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 

A creat General was taking his regiment into 
action. He sent forward a detail of men to make 
gaps in a rail fence to avoid the heavy loss sure to 
result if the whole body of men paused to tear it 
down. 

The coolest and finest man in the detail was a 
oung soldier who had never been under fire before. 
When ho began pulling down the fence he fancied he 
had disturbed a nest of hornets, as he thought he 
heard them singing fiercely about his ears. But the 
lad was not going to run from hornets when there 
was more serious business ahead. 

Ignoring the angry insects, he opened the fence 
and rejoined the regiment without being stung. 

In a day or two he was surprised to hear that he 
was to be promoted. : 

“But,” he said, modestly, “I don’t think I deserve 
promotion over the others.”’ 

“My boy,” replied the general, “I saw you pull 
down ‘that fence. You were the coolest man under 
fire I ever saw!” 
- THe nian’ gasped, stared, and turned ale. 

‘¢« What!” he exclaimed, regardless of grammar. 
“ Was. them. wasps bullets?” - 


he had forgotten the 


singular that your 
on me when I am 


Paragraph 
Changelet : The blinds of night were 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


APPEARANCES WERE DECEPTIVE. 
_A Farm labourer once spied an escaped parrot sit- 
ting on a cottage roof. It was the first time he had 
ever seen such a bird, and, getting a ladder, he pro- 


‘ceeded to climb up after the unknown treasure. 


But when he roached the roof the parrot flap 
a wing at him, and sternly Secnnacadh “What d’ye 
want?” i 
an ee a ner a labourer touched his 
, and stammered out, b i 
I thought you was a bird.” eee ee 
Sr a] OL Se 
TeacuEeR: “If you are kind and polite to your 
playmates, what will be the result?” 
Scholar; “They'll think they can lick me!” 
COC 


Sue: “It certainly must mean pamething when a 
” 


man puts a diamond ring on a girl’s finger 


He (of bitter experience): “It often means that he 


owes some jeweller fifteen to twenty pounds.” 
COC 
THEY MADE A MISTAKE. 

A DIGNiFIED country rector interested himself in 
getting places in London for little workhouse girls 
of fourteen, belonging to his parish. 

Hiaviig satisfactorily placed one of his protégés with 
the family of a small tradesman in the East-end as 
a general servant, he wrote a kind note to the child 
a few months later, to say he would be coming up 
to town shortly, and would call to see how she was 
getting on. 

To his surprise and bewilderment, he received this 
curt reply: 

“Honoured Sir,—Emily Bates is very sorry, and 
should be pleased to see you, but no followers is 
allowed.” 

>_0Cc 


GOOD CAUSE FOR FEAR, 


Uf 
» Za itil (it y 
wai 


Old Woman (to engine driver): “Do ye think there'll be a 


Woman: “Well ‘ae elogs Eabaplod 
Z je eee, I'm 6 o 
to town, an’ I don’t coal “Ga broken.” ~ end vee 
>So 
TROUBLE IN STORE FOR JOHN. 

Mrs. Freenne: “Why, what are you crying 
about P” 

Mrs. Newwedde: “Well, you know John is away 
from home for a week on business.” 

“ Yes.” 

“He writes that he gets out my photo and k—k— 
kisses it every day.” 

“Well, that’s surely nothing for you to cry about.” 
“Yes, it wae just for a joke; I took my picture 
out of his bag before he started, and put one of 
m—m—mother’s in its place.” 

_—_OCco 
“Were you carefully brought up, my lad?” asked 
the merchant of the applicant for a situation. 
“Please, sir, yes, sit; I came up in the lift, sir,’’ 
said the respectful youth. 

>__OCc 
NOT A MORTUARY. 

In the more modest walks of his calling, the trades- 
man is not distinguished by enterprise or striking 
originality ; but occasionally we do see an advertis- 
ing legend which denotes profound wit in its creator. 

Sin Jones, the cobbler, for instance, has just 
christened his establishment, “The Boot Hospital.” 
A customer of a kindred lightsome spirit brought 
him a pair of boots which would have disgraced a 
tramp. 

“Shouldn’t ’ave these mended, if I was you,” said 
Jones severely. “I should present them to the 
deservin’ pore.” 

“But I want them mended,” was the reply. “This 
is supposed to be a hospital for boots, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s a ‘ospital, all right enough, but it ain’t 
a mortuary!” 


falling faet.as through 
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HE SUITED. 

“Do you want a boy, sir?” 
. asked the applicant. 

“Nobody,’’ replied the merchant prince austerely, 
“wants a boy.” 

ee on boy, sir?” 

ly needs a boy.” 

“Do you have to care a boy, sir?” said the 

applicant. 
I fear we do.” 
_ “Pm him,” said the applicant, removing hit 
jacket. “What do I do first?” 
COCO 

Miaxengy is like a tramear.” 

“How so 

"Because some people are just as anxious to get 
out, as others are to get in.” 

COC 
beet ck Ce Bliggins you nets a good hus 
aske e conscientious youth. 

“Why do you ask?” inquired the girl in surprise. 

“Because if you think such a fool as Bliggins 
could manage it, I have a good mind to take s chance 
myself.” 


>—_OCc 
THOUGHT IT WAS THE WASHING. 
Aw old man once visited his daughter Mary. She 
had antimacassars on the backs of all her chairs. 
While sitting by the window the old man caught 
sight of the parson coming to the house. 
As his daughter went to open the door, the old 
man snatched all the antimacassars and threw them 
under the sofa. 
After the parson had gone, he eaid to his daughter : 
“Oh, Mary, I am glad I was able to get all your 
washing out of the way before the parson came in.”? 
SOC 


“Mas. BARKLEY, are you familiar with ‘Songs with- 
out words’?” 

“Oh, yes—quite! Mr. Barkley frequently sings 
them when he comes home early in the morning ie 

>_0c< 

“gar man will never forget his first and only 
love.” 

“And who may that be?” 

“ Himself.” 

am) Ol Se 
WHERE HE SCORED. 

Ir was the annual football fight between the local 
hairdressers and the police, and a deficiency of four 
oe goals at half-time suggested that the men in 

lue were in for a bad beating. 

“You ain’t half playin’, man,” scoffed a noisy 
spectator to a member of the force, who was vainly 
trying to urge the mud-coated sphere towards the 
opposite goal. “I’ve seen you get away from a 
street row a jolly sight quicker than you're travelling 
now.” 

“You just hold your noise a bit,” replied the police- 
man, frowning darkly. “I shall be meetin’ you out 
late somo night when you're toddlin’ home, and you'll 
find then that, if I’m no good at runnin’ a bal into 
goal, I’m pretty clever at running a bawler into 
gaol!” 

SOC 

“An, Mr. Flitter, I hear you have got into your 
new house! Are you all settled yet?” 

Mr. Flitter : ‘All except the rent!” 

>_lO0CC 

Mz. Kip: “How does that shoe feel?” 

Mrs. Kid: “I really cannot say, but if it feels 
half as uncomfortable as my foot feels, I can sympa- 
thise with it.” 


>_—_0Cf 
WANTED—AN ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


An old lady the other day dropped into the local 
registry office. 

“Now,” remarked she to the youthful attendant 
in charge, “I am in want of a good servant. 
Remember, she must be able to scrub and clean, a 
good needlewoman, and fond of children; she must 
be able to bake and brew, to make butter and cheese; 
must wait on table, and be capable of taking charge 
of the silver; must clean the knives and forks, and 
polish the boots and shoes, and make tha beds, brush 
the carpets, and clean the windows; she must be a 
thorough cook—in fact, must be able to turn her 
hand to anything. Also I shall require her to feed 
the fowls, and look after the parrot, give the guinea- 
pigs their food, and keep an eye on the tame magpie, 
as well as a 
“Do you happen to keep a dog, mum?” gasped 
the youth in charge, at this juncture. 

"No. Why do you ask?” demanded the elderly 
maiden, angry at boing interrupted. 

“Because, ’m, we have one domestic on our books 
who I think would suit you; but she adds that it ie 
her determination not to take any situation unless 
among the scheduled duties is included that of wash- 
ing and cleansing & white King Charles spaniel dog 
onee ® week, But as you have intimated that you 
do not keep any members. of the canine family, I 
am afraid I can do nothing for you.” 


: The ehades of night wer? falling fast as tnrough an Alpine village passed a youth. 
fis: sweetheart’s window glanced a youth, 
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COMPLETE 


SHORT STORY. 
ae 


a 


i 


nn 


lot and 
her 
she fell 


TuE woman stood with one foot on the grass 
the other on the gravel walk. Amazement rob 
alike of power to proceed and of her originality ; 
back on the well-worn formula of drama. 

“ You here?” she whispered. : 

The man—he was about thirty, and his handsome eyes 
were eager—threw away his cigarette and advanced with 
outstretched hands. . 

“T might return the compliment,” he said, and then 
sto and laughed. ‘ Are you—you're not a relation 
of e’s?”? 

An untranslatable expression flickered for a moment 
across the woman’s face, and gave it an odd, unnatural 
look. 

‘* Yes,” she told him; “ that’s it, I am a relation.’’ 


Doctor Carri m stared. “I beg your pardon,” he 
said, ‘‘ but somehow——”’ 
“ Well?” 


“Oh, it can’t matter—telling you. He isn't anything 
more than a connection by marriage, I suppose? P 

“No, that’s all; just a connection by marriage,” she 
agreed slowly. : 

“thought as much. What I was about to say is that 
it seams so stringe to think of you in the same week with 
‘Sack’ Genge.’’ 

‘Te that what they call him?” =e 

** Yes, out of compliment to the self-raising flour, you 
know, in which he made his million.” : 

“ Why does it seem odd to think of me in connection 
with him?” . 

“ He’s such a little bounder, Gena. I don’t mind say- 
ing this, because you must have seen it, and you’ré an 
aristocrat to your finger-tips. I’ve no business to 
begin criticising him, but now I’ve got you again, every- 
thing comes tumbling out. You could hypnotise me at 
any moment into telling you my inmost thoughts, I 

jeve.”” 

She smiled very gravely. ‘“‘ Apparently I haven’t yet 
Spe eised you into telling me why you are here,” she 


“Oh, —* chris gen Og answered. “I 
imagined you knew. In fact, w saw you coming 
round the corner of the shrabbery, I jumped to the con- 
clusion that Genpe had sent for yon and Colonel Brodie 
—he’s such excellent company, isn’t he?—to keep things 
going, and hearten him for to-morrow. That's why I 
asked if you were any relation.” 

“To-morrow?” she asked rather breathlessly. “ What 
happens to-morrow! ”’ 

r. Carrington in his turn looked equally puzzled. ‘* It 
ien't possible that—that you've come unexpectedly after 
all, and don’t know that Genge under to-morrow one 
of the most serious operations that hae ever been per- 
formed in this unenterprising country! ’’ 

It couldn't be his imagination—no, it certainly was not. 
The woman had gone very pale. He had thought her 
aking delicate when she appeared’, now she seemed near 

inting. 

She Skea out a hand and touched his arm. 

“I knew nothing of it,” she said in an odd voice. 
“I did come—unexpectedly. Tell me, Rupert,’ she 
appeared to use his Christian name quite unconsciously, 
and not as though she had meant to do so, “‘are you t 
operator? ’’ 

“Yes. Genge heard of me in connection with Lord 
aoe case—no other Englishman would undertake 


“Is it so very serious?” 

Dr. Carrington shrugged his shoulders, then he stretched 
out his lithe right hand. ‘If that shakes to-morrow,” 
he said, ‘‘ever so little, Genge’s wife—he’s a oped 

tl 


beggar, won't have her back till it’a all over—will 
werlthlens woman in Great Britain.” 

“ toe! it won’t shake! ’’ Her voice was a command. 

“ o.”" 

“But if it did, no one could blame you,” ehe said, 
almost as if speaking to herself. 

“Not a soul. Genge knows the risk, and he’s be 


to take it. Now, Gena, let’s forget him for a bit an 
talk about ourselves. There’s more than chance in our 


crossing each other’s ey again like this.’’ 
Rupert Carrington dropped his voice from the level 
of the professional key in which he had discussed ‘‘ Sack ’’ 


, 


Genge’s chances of life and death, to cne of eager, 
caressing tenderness. He and Gena Brodie had been lovers 


two years , but her father—a retired and ious 
Colonel— refused to listen to the young doctor’s 
tall Gena was of “ You are nei to ste 


each other nor correspond two years,” he had com- 
manded, “and then if this silly boy and girl effsir has 
stood the test, and you are both of the same mind, come to 
me again.” 

Te thea two years Rupert Carrington had paid court to 
@ more capricions lady than Gena and had won 
ber reluctant smiles. . And that lady wae Fame. 

“We have met without any design of our own,” he 
went on; “the two years are up to-morrow—had you 
semembered ? "’ 


— ——— 


; asked 6 ly. 
ar’ rin on Gena’a a had gone 
—— suddenly thin and rd. 
! She seemed in a few minutes 
to have drop Bat en 
fi 1 i e pi 
Re A Splendid Dramatic Story. po et yea bse 
‘ nervously in, the Folds of her 
By CHRIS. SEWELL. white gown. 


“Yes,” she said again, and 
added in a whisper, “ Heaven 
forgive me!” 

Rupert Carrington'’s face 
changed. His sensitive mouth 
quivered—the glad light died 
out of his eyes. - 

« do you say that?” he 


oj 


“Don’t ‘you understand?” 
she whispered. “I wanted to 
tell you at once, only I hadn’t 
the courage, just as I never had the courage to write it. 
She hesitated. 

“For the love of Heaven—write what! Tell me 


seemed insupportable and past all Kaan 


Sack’ Genge,” she whispere “Don't you 


he gave was that of an animal wounded unto death 

‘That man!” he cried furiously, “and you, of all 
people, for you let me believe—”’ 

“Hush!” she entreated. ‘Oh, Rupert, it’s bad— 
Heaven knows !—a hideous agony of badness, but I’in not 
as vile as you think. Let me tell you now, while I 
can? 

He nodded sullenly. 

“Father lost money,” she an quickly,,“ soon after 
we pened. A big speculation failed. He went to Monte 
Carlo to retrieve it, he said, and lost more. And then 
Henry Ge: he was at Monte Carlo, too—lent him big 
sums, and father gave him promissory notes and couldn't 


pay. 

Bhe stopped, for the miserable tightening of her throat 
prevented further ch. 

“TI see,” the man broke in, and hie heel came upon 
a harmless pansy that reared its head at the side of 
the walk, and ground it to pulp. “You were the 


rice.” 
“‘ What could I do?” she asked. ‘“ He, father, threat- 
But, oh! 


ened to destroy himself unless I yielded. 
Rupert, I have suffered! ’’ 
mething in her tone brought his eyes back to her 

face He read history there. 

“What!” he asked below his breath, ‘is he worse 
than a bounder? ”’ 

She nodded dambly. “TI could have borne that,’’ she 
said, after a silence which seemed to the man at her side 
to be charged with unnameable horrors; ‘ but there are 
other thinge—drink! Oh, yes; haven't you noticed? 
Wis eee horrible. Do you know why he sent me away!” 

“ oO. 

“‘ Lest he should see the hope dawn in my eyes when 
he had to confess to a dangerous malady. I see it all 
now. me expected to be convalescent by the time I 


re 

“Why did you come back like this?” 

“I had no choice. The mother of my hostess died 
suddenly—she was sent for. To stay cn was impossible— 


Captain Charnaway is young and good-looking, and He 
is bitterly ee. Hash, what was that? I mush: Go 
now, 


It was only, after all, the wind amoaog the trees; but 
like a frightened hare she had ena, his Gena, who 
used to fear nothing in Heaven or on earth. 

He turned back to the grass plot, the square, velvet 
grass-plot over which an old sundial stood sentinel, and 
a which zinnias and dahlias rose in a riot of glorious 
colour. Up and down he paced—up and down, his numb 
brain trying to cope with the immensity of it all. 

Gena—Queen Gena, as he used to call her, the woman 
he had worshipped, she for whose sake all women were 
shadows, in the clutch of a purse-proud parvenu, tied for 
life to a cad and a brute—for life, aye, that was it! 

Suddenly the muscles of Rupert Carrington’s face 
became v tense. His teeth closed upon his lower lip 
till they forced a spot of blood. It trickled slowly down 
his clean-shaven chin, and gave him a strangely savage 
look. Once more he held his firm, shapely right d out 
before him. He surveyed it critically—the long, sensi- 
tive fingers that had worked such wondrous miracles in 
the world of surgery. 

His own words leapt suddenly to his brain—so suddenly 
and so pertinaciously that it sounded as if some mocking 
voice had uttered them in his ears. ‘‘If that shakes to- 
morrow, shakes ever 80 little, Genge’s wife will be the 
richest widow in Great Britain.” 

And if it did shake, who would be any the wiser? 

There was no one to challenge bis skill, for he was 
alone in this particular branch. As in the case of Lord 
Metcalfe, not another surgeon would undertake the task. 


The patient, outsider and brute that he was, yet id 
a certdin rough courage. He knew that the probabilities 
of his fi 


to-morrow at all were 
balanced, and yet he did not shrink. After 
A noige in the shrubbery that was not the wind, 


asunder the doctor’s train of reflection and made 


uite evenly 


him up . A short, stumpy man dressed in 
— " a and “ tarsal ooegad bluish 
; emerged in @ open. was ge. 

t had recommended that he should his 
mind with light reading or wandering round the grounds. 
He had taken Rupert at his word. 

sad 't settle,” he said, 9 Rigg flim om Mle 
succeeded his words. ‘‘ You feel the same, perhaps. ° 
would you like to see the mills? I've ordered out the 


Panhard. It ‘ull take up twenty minutes or so, and it’s 
quite a sight—quite a sight.” 


‘el 
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The doctor dropped his right hand with a guilty jerk 
Hie face paled, then he himself together. 

“Good idea,” he said; “I understand you've got quite » 
town out there, and I’ve never seen anything more 
modern than the windmill cf the dark ages. Taken that 
cot prescribed ?” 

oo es. ” 


jams now the thing’s comin’ 
e notion of being snuffed out 
quite on the cards as yon and 
I know, ain’t exhilarating ; . 
“Give up the idea, then,” said Rupert with sudden 
frenzied earnestness. “It’s an awful risk, a terrible risk ; 
I don’t mince matters.” . 
The mill-owner stared. ‘But it gives me my only 
loophole,” he said, ‘‘ doesn’t it?” 
Yes.” 


Genge jammed his stubby hands deep into his pockets : 
his lower lip protruded unpleasantly. 

“T want to live,” he said obstinately, ‘“‘I—I want 
‘ealth badly. I don’t mind telling you, Carrington—| 
didn’t let on before, for reasons of me own—I've married 
one of your bloomin’ fine ladies, ’igh born, you know, and 
she looke down on me like the dust under ’er feet. Qh, 
she don’t show it, she’s too well bred for that; but I 
guess it, bless your soul, an’ I want to live, an I want 
me health to break her spirit, and tcach ’er what's doo 
to the man who saved her precious father from disgrace— 

baad 


jim- 


Rupert did see with a preternaturally astonishing clear- 
ness of vision—it almost led him to fell the man who 
spoke to the earth. 

And he, Rupert Carrington, was under compact to hcln 
to teach Gena what ‘‘ was doo’’ to Gena’s husband. It 
was infamous—unthinkable! . 

“‘ Supposing I refuse to take the risk?” he said in a 
low, tense voice; “I could, you know.” 

The “ Sack’”” stared at him. ‘‘I don’t know how the 
law stands in such matters,’’ he said with a laugh; “ but 
anyway, if money could wake it up, we'd set the 
machinery going, an’ pretty lively, too; but you always will 
have your joke, ington.”’ : 

He took the doctor’s arm as he spoke, and led him along 
the drive to the snorting and puffing Panhard which 
awaited them. 

“Ha, ha!” he said, “I’d find a way to spoil that 
reputation of yours, doctor, if you played a trick like 
that, if I ’ad to mortgage the mills an’ every blessed 
screw in the to do it. Ha, ha, ha!”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!” echoed Rupert, and, even to his own 
strained senses his mirth seemed to partake of the nature 
of the hilarity that is generally confined to padded rooms. 

Rupert Carrington’s surging brain the talk of 
“high milling’ versus ‘flat milling,” or ‘* archimedian 
screws,” or “ coarse *° “ fine pollard,” and ‘' long 
bran,”’ fell like water- a red-hot iron. He 
answered mechanically where an answer seemed needed. 

But Genge was in his own element now, and he held 
the conversational reins with heavy but sure fingers. 

They had wandered, so it seemed to Rupert, round 
worlds of whirring, lumbering machinery. 

Genge, forgetting the morrow in the clean, parental 

ride of the inventor, was firmly anchored before one of 
his own particular mills, the one which had made his 
name famous. 

All at once the doctor came to himself, the place and 
conversation took definite form before him. 

His eyes watched the big, toothed rollers in_ their 
rhythmatic journey with a feverish fascination. ‘‘ It’s an 
absolute study,” he exclaimed excitedly—'‘an exact 
science. Your mechanical genius will one day rival his 
Creator and make something that talks and thinks. He 
advanced his right hand with a sudden rapid, wary move- 
ment. “Now that——” he an, bending towards the 
whizzing wheels, ‘that is——’’ And then, upon the 
creaking and whirring of machinery broke the cry that is 
more terrible than death and ahsiller than despair itself. 
But it did not come from the lips of Rupert Carrington 
—no, it did not come from his lips, even though ho 
looked with the fixed smile of the distraught at the 
jagged, ruddy stump from which a piece of rough bone 

otruded hideously, and where a minute before his right 
ete had been. 

The cry came from “Sack” Genge. 
shrieked. “Oh, you awful fool!” 

The power of the miracle-worker was gone for ever—it 
was not for the doctor's sake that Cenge cried. 

* * * 


“You fool,’’ he 


The disease to which Henry Genge succumbed was 
uick and moro patios than the doctors had 


mete 
predictéd. He lived for two years. At the end of three 
years Rupert Carrington came back from Australia. 

He did not marry the ‘‘ richest widow in Great Britain,” 
for that réle was never allotted to Gena Genge. 

Her husband left her three hundred a year, and the 
bulk of his wealth to a distant cousin. 

But he married a widow who is as proud of the stiff 
false hand with ite unyielding gloved fingers, as though 
. had brought with it public honour and the Victoria 

Toss. 

ef re eee 


“Hear me, dearest,’ implored the young man. 
“I’m all on fire.’ 

“Well,’”’ replied the sweet girl. “I’! call papa +: 
put you out.” 

> jo 

Louvre: “Uncle, what’s ehagrin?” 
Uncle: “Well, it’s what a stout man fec's «=. 
he runs his hardest, and jumps on a tram-car :}; 
doesn’t start for half-an-hour.’’ 


a 


Life’s battle is a hard oae, your boye will °.ns mat out; 
But corners rough are emoothed for them if they stick to 
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THERE is a variety of 
opmion regarding the effect 
of smoking tobacco, but 
eminent medical authorities 
have come to the conclusion )WRE~S ZAywZ 
that tobacco possesses no {SS 
harmful qualities when used 
in reasonable quantities by 
ordinary individuals. 

It is interesting to know 


SX 
ike! 


the effect of tobacco in 
beul:h and = disease. It — 
sppears that smoking has a double action in 
the case of adults; it stimulates the brain 


to increased activity, and, in addition, it pro- 
duces a soothing effect in conditions of excitement. 
It is very probable that the stimulating effect upon 
mental activity is duo partly to the local irritant 
action of smoke upon the mouth, this causing a reflex 
dilatation of the vessels which supply the brain. 

The value of tobacco as a sedative is partly due 
to the necessity of breathing rhythmically during the 
action of smoking, and partly due to the soothing 
effect of watching the smoke as it issues from the 
lips. The effecb is greatly augmented when the 
smoke is ejected in the form of rings. 

The consequences of excessive smoking are a dizzi- 
bess and stupor, a trembling of the limbs and hands, 
and a disturbance of the nerve centres, and of the 
circulation, which is shown by the palpitation which 
follows a slight effort, and the feeble pulse. 

As a matter of fact, nicotine is a very small factor 
for evil, and some investigators deny that it existe 
in the tobacco smoke at all. There is little doubt 
that the harmful effects of smoking are due mainly 
to the action of carbon monoxide, a deadly insidious 
gs, which is always present in cases of incomplete 
combustion; it has neither taste nor odour. s a 
recent analysis of cigarette smoke it was proved that 
earbon monoxide accounted for nearly half the volume 
of the smoke, which also contains small quantities 
of prussic acid and various injurious alkaloids. 

It has been established beyond all doubt that 
emoking is very injurious in the case of people 
suffering from various kinds of weakness. 

Murderers are generally non-smokers. So far 
there is no recorded instance of any violent crime 
being committed by a man with a pipe, cigar, or 
cigarette in his mouth. It appears as if the most 

ceful crime could not be committed while a man 
is smoking. 

Most smokers consume their tobacco far too rapidly 
for adequate enjoyment. The best way to prevent 
the abuse of tobacco is to smoke slowly. 

A leading Belgian has stated that it takes him 


Some Interesting Facts for Smokers Young 
and Old 


three hours and seven 
minutes to go through one 
pipe. Atthis rate only four 
pipes would be smoked a 
day. This authority states 
that a pipe wi last 
three hours if filled in a 
articular way—that is, 
loosely at the bottom, firmly 
in the middle, and loosely 
. again at the top. 

In this country various 
competitions have been held in which it has been 
nothing unusual for a pipe to last an hour and a half. 
In the case of a cigar-smoking competition, the prize- 
winner smoked his cigar for seventy-five minutes. 

The smoking of tobacco is not so injurious as that 
of other herbs. In the fashionable world it is quite 
common for ladies to smoke cigarettes made of cer- 
tain blends of tea. The effect of tea-smoke upon 
the nerves is very disastrous. 

It is a very fascinating vice, however; while under 
the influence of the tea-smoke the smoker experiences 
an entrancing sense of exhilaration, dreaming the 
most delightful dreams, and enjoying the most, lovely 
visions. 

One of the most dangerous substances to smoke is 
“hashish.” This is largely smoked in Egypt, and 
about 20 per cent. of the patients admitted to the 
lunatic asylums suffer from insanity due to it. 

Although the price of “hashish” is very high, in 
Egypt there is a very large demand. The manner 
of smoking is to place in each “gozs,’”’ or pipe, a 
piece weighing about two grains, together with some 
charcoal. This is then passed round eight customers, 
and sometimes even twelve, each of whom pays a 
small sum for a long pull. 

Few cigar-smokers Frew the significance of the 
various words which are stamped on the lid and 
sidés of a cigar-box. Each word has an especial 
meaning, the terms being actually descriptive of 
the cigar, and not fancy names. The word on the 
lid is the name of the cigar, while the front of the 
box describes the shape and size. 

Such words as Conchas, Reina, Regalias denote 
the shape, while Perfecto, Infantes, Princesses 
signify the size. Those on the back of the box where 
the lid turns over state the quality of the cigar, the 
terms on the descending scale being Superfine, Flor 
Fina, Superior, and Bueno. 

The words on the right hand side, or end of the 
box, denote the colour of the yom Claro signifies 
the lightest coloured; Colorado Claro, rather darker ; 
Colorado, dark; Colorado Maduro, darker ; Maduro, 
very dark; Oscuro, extremely dark; Negro, darkest. 


To train a boy for the 
Bar, the Army, the Navy, or 
the Church costs a lot of 
money. So much that no 
peor man, unless his boy be 
a genius who pays his own 
expenses with scholarships, 
ean hope to fit his son for 
one of these careers. To 
becomo a farmer one must 
have capital. Surveying, 
architecture, accountancy, . 
medicine, engineering, all these professions and many 
others are barred to the boy whose parents cannot 

ut up from £200 to £1,000 to educate him and keep 
bin till he can pass his examinations, and begin to 
earn a salary. ; 

But these callings are not the only ones in which 
little fortunes may be earned. If the bay. is not too 
proud, he might turn costermonger. he income 
earned by the successful costermonger would amaze 
those who are not in the know. At a recent meeting 
at one of our Borough Councils is was stated that a 
eoster paid £500 a year for his pitch! 

There is a costermonger who has a greengrocery 
stall just off the Commercial Road whose savings, 
invested in house property, bring him in a clear 
80s. a week. This Trcecses was started thirty years 
ago in High Street, Wandsworth, with s capital of 
bs. Plenty of costers make incomes of £4 a week. 

A newspaper stall is good business if carefully 
worked up. The man who for so many years sold 
papers and periodicals at the stall adjoining Burling- 
tun House made gross profits of £850 = year. He 
took as much as £18 in a day, and received £300 
e vear for exhibiting contents bills. : 

The taxicab offers something better than a living. 
Numbers of drivers are buying their own cabs. 
The price is £350, complete, with lamps and horn. 
The men pay £66 down, and afterwards £5 a week. 
The takings average pretty well £2 a day, so @ man 
can make a good living, even while he is paying for 
his vehicle. ee 

Of dourse, he has his tyre, petrol, and repair bill 
tm think of, but even eo he should have 30s. to £2 
weekly for his own keep. 

Fortunes are to be made on fair grounds, and the 
eapital required, apart from a glib tongue and a 
elear head, is small. The chief outlay is for the 
rent of a pitch. This will be 6d. a day per square 
foot—say, . @ week. But the profits are vast. 

Pills botght wholesale at 3d. a pound sell for six a 


Careers Buiit on Small Capital. 


penny. re costing 2s. 
& gross are sold at a penn: 
each. Little ‘enick-kaadke 
made in Germuny are 

urchased wholesale at Is. a 

ozen, and sold for 6d. 
apiece. 

If your ideas soar above 
the keeping of a stall, the 
claime of such a calling as 
that of steeplejack are worth 
considering. Most boys 
have naturally good heads, and only practise is 
necessary to acquire perfect composure at any height. 
There is only one essential deprivation. A steeple- 
jack must not drink, and should not smoke. 

The pay, compared with that of an ordinary mason 
or bricklayer, is good. 

Marine engineering is another profession which 
has its attractions for the boy with a mechanical 
turn of mind and only small capital. The necessary 
expenses are those of premium and apprenticeship 
to an engineer in some foundry or ironworks. The 
ag serves four or five years, and should then get 
a berth as “improver” in the shop of a firm which 
builds and repairs marine engines. 

At the age of about: twenty, he applics to a ship- 
owning firm for a fourth engineer’s billet, at which 
he gets from £5 to £7 a month. No examination 
is required, only certificates of apprenticeship, and 
a couple of testimonials. 

The hard-working, capable youngster will rise to 
chief engineer at £15 to £25 a month, and if he 
eventually obtains a birth on a big liner, he may 
even draw £30 a month. The plum of the marine 
engineering profession is a superintendency ashore. 
Here the salary varies from £300 to £1,000 @ year. 

A craftsman who earns a better income than most 
who work with their hands is the cotton spinner. 
According as he spins coarse, medium, or fine counts, 
he earns from £2 10s. to £3 5s. a week. 

The boy begins as a piecer, first a “junior,” then 
a “big” piecer. This work continued over several 
years gives him the opportunity to save capital 
sufficient to obtain “a pair of wheels” of his own. 
To attain the coveted position he is, however, re- 
quired to invest about £200 in the mill. . 

Of course, there are scores of well-paid professions 
which are not open to everyone, but only to those 
who have special qualifications, and it is sad to 
consider how few boys ever get the chance of going 
in for the career for which they are best fitted. 


Oo 


We cannot all write serials. but we can express an opinion upon them. 
i what yours is of “ The Priest.” 


By Our Pet Pessimistj 
I wonper if those men who grumble and complain 
about most things are, after all, merely cute, far- 


seeing individuals who grumble with a distinct per- 
sonal object in view? From what I can gather, it 
ee rather like it, and my personal experience backs 
it up. 

Just lately, as an example, my wife gave a small 
party, and one of the persons invited was a chronic 
grumbler, one of the real old crusted kind. When our 
guests arrived, what did my wife do? She proceeded 
to pay this grumbling guest every attention—he got 
the easiest chair to sit in; was he comfortable? was 
everything ta his liking? and so on. And, moreover, 
I observed that most of the other guests gave him 
a deal of attention, particularly the ladies. 

Those persons who do not grumble, and are easily 
pleased, receive little or no attention beyond the con- 
ventional, but the chronic grumbler is waited on 
hand and foot, so to speak—nothing is too good for 
him, and, no matter where he is, he always scores. 

Then, again, the chronic grumbler invariably gets 
the best service and attention in any restaurant 
where he is a well-known customer—waiters well 
know if they offend him an adverse report te the 
“governor” is certain to follow, with a blowing up 
as a result. 

His Effect at the Railways. 

Therefore, it behoves them to give any 
such customer the closest attention, and make as 
certain as possible that he finds no reason for 
complaint. 

The grumbling man on the railway station plat- 
form, too, has his luggage looked after as no 
other ordinary passenger’s is; he acts in such a way 
that porters grasp the fact that, if they do not have 
a care, a complaint will be lodged at headquarters, 
and no one can tell how that might affect them in the 
end, so they take good care that such a passenger is 
well looked after—porters know that sort of man very 
well. 

But quite apart from the benefit which the grumbler 
derives from his grumbling, does not he confer many 
benefits on his fellow-men? If you go into matters 
you will find that, without the fiends grumbler, the 
lines of our daily lives would not be laid in such 
pleasant places, for it is a positive fact that most of 
the beneficial reforms that take place are effected by 
the chronic grumbler and his confréres. 

It is the grumbler who keeps our town councils 
going straight; it is he who manages to get an 
iniquitous tax removed; he keeps the railway com- 
panies up to the scratch in the way of keeping 
carriages in a state of cleanliness, and in running 
trains at suitable times. 

Obtains Post Office Concessions. 

Then the Post Office—consider how we would be 
under the heel of that institution were it not for 
the persistent grumbler who, through constant com- 
plaint, brings about those little concessions which 
mean so much to the man in the street. 

The grumbler, again, not infrequently obtains 
favours for a whole community. A case in point: a 
Scottish landowner has a magnificent estate, and 
beautiful grounds and gardens—he did not admit tlic 
public to these places without a pass, which had to 
be presented at one of the lodgo gates. That went 
on for years, and was accepted as the rule in the 
locality. 

But note what happened. Along one day came a 
chronic grumbler; he came to the gates, and had a 
fancy to pass inside; he was told that, without an 
order, he could not be admitted. The grumbler went 
his way, but within a few days wrote a long letter 
of complaint to the landowner in question, pointing 
out that grounds ond gardens such as he possessed 
ought to be freely open to the public, and that he had 
no right to keep any respectable person out of them. 
He Keeps Down Taxation. 

That did no good, but the grumbler kept at it, and 
to-day those grounds and gardens are open to any 
member of the public who choses to visit them, and 
no permit is necessary. 

And grumblers are obtaining favours for you this 
very day; they are busy working for you, indirectly 
no doubt, but working all the same, and the man 
in the street never gives them so much as a thought. 
All the same, the man in the street would not bo 
eo comfortable if there were no chronic grumblers ; 
for one thing, nearly everything he purchases in shops 
would cost him more if the grumbler were extinct, for 
the grambler keeps down prices, and keeps down taxa- 
tion as well. 

It would, indeed, be a pretty poor country. this, but 
for the discontented man; our grandest reforms aro 
entirely due to him, and some of our finest institu- 
tions have been set on their feet through his agency. 
So do not condemn the grumbler, but give him that 
meed of praise which he undoubtedly merite. 
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DOMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


the trouble! t demanded Miss 
to sage cre oy 
behind and placi er hands affectionately is 
1 “ n't yon think I have a right to know? 
shor so that her 


Jack Russell ) t 
band ; it was an uneasy tap, and he remained silent. 
i ae ak bonel a and ‘oer were now 
since ing 
twenty-five and twenty-three. Mary waa the older of the 
and a 


head nestled caxinsty 


two. Jack had had no secrete from her 
Well, it is no easy matter to tell a sister who hae | 

in you that you have fallen in love with a 
strange girl! 


Mary waited for lol sactmnty peri then, with just the 
trace of a quiver in her voioe, said : : 

“You eal not be afraid, Jack! I think I can 

Jack Russell rose from his chair and confronted her, 
his face betraying a curious mingling of relief and doubt. 

“* How did you guess, However could you have 
found out that I was—I mean that I am—in love with 
Dora Hallam! Yon girls are so keen-witted ! 

““I£ I were not so fond of my brother I should call 
him a !"* declared Mary with a smile. “I did not 
know hat it was Dora Hallam until this minute, but I 
knew that you were in love with someone, because you 
have not been like yourself of late and you have gone out 
more on your own account, leaving me to my own devices, 
Sa . Tell me all about it, and who is 
Dora H ad 

Jack Russel] stared, frowned, and finally laughed. He 
had betrayed his secres and had given his sister credit 
for more perspicacity tham she co sonably claim. 

“ Sit down, Jack, and tell me all about it,” she smilingly 
commanded. ‘I’m dying to hear.” . . 

“And you—you won't mind?” he inguired dubiously. 

“Oh no,” she replied with assumed lightness. ‘ Perhaps 
I can help you in your trouble.” 

ey seed themselves and Jack made a clean breast of 
it. ra Hallam lived with a masculine relative—her 
father or uncle—on the other side of London; that is, she 
lived in Ealing and the Russells lived at Hampmesd. 
Jack had seen several times while on his way to give 
music lessons at a large school and had fallen in love, 
although he had never a chance of speaking to her. 

He arrived at the point where he that he 
had met his affinity, as he called her, but he could see no 
way of ascertaining the state of her feelings towards him. 
He was convinced that she would respond to his advances 
if an opportunity offered. How could he obtain that 


opportunity ? 
‘* And that’s my trouble,” he concluded. ‘‘ Can you 
Russell sat with puckered brow, staring straight 


suggest anything!” 
into space. 
“‘T haven't seen her drop anything,” said Jack, as 
dn’ orward and 


mu are foolish, thus 5; il- 

impression you ma: ve 
! rrup! Mary briskly. “ No,” Jack, if we 
have to manufacture an opportunity for an introduction, 
we must have some better scheme than either of those, 
which are all too ancient.” 


“You are afraid that she would really 
distracted—in other words, mad!" broke in his sister 
with a laugh. ‘‘ No, that idea won't work, although it is 
the most straightforward. 

“You seo, it isn’t every woman who likes to be taken 
by storm, despite the sage remarks of certain male critics, 
I think we must work out some scheme for an intro- 
duction. Do you feel—that ehe— Are you sure in 
your own mind that Miss Dora——?” 

She hesitated and looked searchingly at her brother. 

“She seemed to say to me, or to appear, as if she 
wouldn't be— Well, Mary, I can’t say definitely that 
she returns my affection, but I must try my luck. I’ve 
got to do it somehow!” 

Mary was again silent for awhile. 

“Ia there anyone else in the household upon whom we 
could operate! ” she inquired at length. 

“Only an odd who seems to te a bit deficient 
mentally,’’ retorted Jack with a grim smile. “Do you 
think we could do anything with him!” he added 
jestingly. : 

- =, 3 any ag Geclared, her face brightening. ‘I 
believe I saw once, when accompan to the 
sthooL Is he‘a shock-headed, ungainly lad, odd in 
appearance a6 yell as in occupation ; looking as if he 
were of any ———— eixteen and sixty? 

! That’s wide, certainly, but’ that must be the 
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A Charming Little Romance of a Ring. 


chap,” laughed Jack. ‘“ What 
a oh can he do for 


us?” 

“Listen. We shall have to 
risk five pounds or soon it, but 
it is au idea out of the usual 

to risk 


and then put a diamond ring— 
the one you gave me, with the 
two stones—somewhere in his 
ie: ee ee eee we must take 
care that nobody else sees it a 
we must wait for another chance to throw it in 
way. 
“ And then?’ 
“Tf he is mentally deficient, or only just a trifle 
dooply attached to his mistress; the 
gen c bullies , perhaps, and the mistress treats 
im kindly, eh? If that be eo, he will of a surety take 
the trinket to her. She will cither take it to the police- 
station or advertise it. You see the advertisement 
go to her and describe it. You in, in a len; 


die tesieview: = Possibl eine aety oe ’ 
tview as much as le, windi i 
if you may bring your sister to tusak ber cf lly. 


k cpp mel 
friendly with her, Se ia settled |" a 
1°" crie > 

“And if’ abe takes it to 


“We can claim it and perhaps get an introduction to 
her in that way,” answered Mary. “Now, how to get 
that ring into boy’s way!” 

That seemed to be the most awkward part of the 
scheme, and Jack had perforce to work out that 
of the plot on his own account. He knew where Miss 
Hallam lived, and he kept watch at a respectful distance, 
muffled so as to disguise himself, for two houra every 
evening for four days, in the hope of seeing that boy 


Once I get 
“That'e gorgeous, Mar 


come out. 
The lad did one ovine, bet he went only to 
the pillar-box at the end of the street, and Jack did not 


anything. On the sixth nega 


it would be seen k 
ight lamp, pet the hel 


passed it unconcernedly an 
had to put it back into his in Tid 


Ja 
Tuesday was also fruitless, but W. brought 
success. Ag the lad the lamp, he noticed the 


sparkling object, picked it up and surve it under the 
a gave a low whistle, and stowed ring carefully 
into an inner pocket. Then he continaed his journey 
with rent unconcern. 
ae ‘ar, good! ’? muttered Jack. ‘‘ Now it remains 
to be seen if he will really give it to his young mistress 
or pawn it for a sovereign.”’ 
‘owever, it’s worth risking the ring to get that intro- 
duction. I would willingly pay five pounds for the privi- 
lege of speak to her for a few minutes, with the 


chance of becoming friendly, so it amounts to the same |- 


thing.’’ ’ 

Russell now took her share in the execution of 
the plot. She kept a look-out at the front of the 
local lice-station and in shop-windowa for some 
announcement of the finding of the aaey y . The 
| papers eae also purchased, and at last vertise- 
ment . 

There was a good deal more behind that advertisement 
than Jack and his sister supposed. Thomas, the odd 
boy, took the ring straight to Miss Dora Hallam on his 

“Found it, miss,” he remarked with a nod—he always 
nodded after making a remark. ‘“ Any good?’”’ 

“I do believe it's a real Mamond ring, Thomas! ”’ 
cried Miss Hallam, a pretty looking girl of twenty-one. 


‘“* How ever did you find it?” 

“Don’t suppose I'd have seen it if I hadn't nearly fell 
over it!” — Thomas, disclaiming all right be 
regarded as clever. 


‘I’m sure I don’t know what it’s worth,” said Miss 
Hallam, answering the previous question of Thomas, 
“bat it must be worth a few pounds, I'll ask uncle. 
Tell me where you found it.” 

Thomas emitted a slight grunt at the mention of uncle 
whom he evidently did not hold in high esteem and 
affection, but he related his adventure very briefly, and it 
was decided that uncle should advise them concerning 
future proceedings. Thomae was assured by his mi 
that he would be entitled to something for finding it. 

Half-an-hour later, Mr. Martin, the uncle, returned. 
He was a ga old fellow, Mra, Hallam’s eldest and 
much older brother. He was acting as guardian to Dora, 
now an orphan. The old fellow had never married, and 
the only soft spot in his rugged nature wag his love for 


his niece. 

“I've found a diamond ring, uncle,” she announced. 
“Thomas brought it to me. Now I wonder who ie the 
owner! How much is it worth, do you think? I suppose 
ee oe Be rg 

“ "s & queer thing to , said Mr. Martin, as 
he fumbled for hie eye- with one hand and took 
the ring from Dora with the other. ‘‘ They are easier to 


lose than to find. I lost one three or 
I'm eure it was stolen, Ab, yes,” he hed hi. es a 
adjusted and was gazing at ri “ Ge—e—e!” he 


fi 
asked Dora, anxiously. 


oer gree ring, Dora; the tne! There's 
no mistaking i "See this ‘mark inside —cari sign? 
That's a special mark J put on it in Egypt eome years, 
ago, as @ sort of passwo 7 

“Of course, you don’t know about that; but see 
that the ring is of strange pattern, a sort of ised 


ing 


s 


He cannot wish for better when the best is to be had—— 
a well-deserving lad. 


ity. ae. I can’t mistake it. Now, who dropped 
“Tf i aol * cried Dora indi tly, “the thie? 
i aS or pemisbed. “Do you think that we tan 
thinks himeelf?’’ 


aa ee an innocent navel Eine 
the local paper and a morning » gi 

the name of Hallam, I fancy we draw someons 
into the net.” 


to 

When Jack Russell made hia way towards the house of 
the Hallam family at a time between the houre mentioned 
in 


he was requested to 

girl he loved; but, as he took 
eank like lead 
he saw 

the male relation 


speaking to Miss 
To Jack’e dismay, 


Hallam ? 
it was Mr. Martin who entered the 
upon a thief, as it were. 
ing, I understand!” he 


“ Certainly, sir! ’’ ——— Jack, assuming a pleasant 
manner in of his determination to get round 
ee somehow. 


He gave agg pie description, and Mr. Martin pro- 
duced it from his waistcoat . 

“That's the ring,” he eid abruptly, “and now I 
should like to know how you came into possession of 


That ring belongs to me, first and foremost, it was 
Aires peice or Sn : ; 
was staggered at this turn of affairs and explained 

Ramsgate 


a; 
gs 


. 


he had purchased it from @ jeweller in 
Se ae | cee yours,” 
no uw 1 1 A 

rm ile. ‘I shall be only 
of restoring it, Mr. Hallam, 
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Hallam before, sir,” he Breer ele cee, that won 

the old fellow’s admiration, ‘‘ but I believe that we have 
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EMIGRATION is 8 habit 


in by pos 9 goose and are z 
every "i smart at emigration. Eac 
esivable form of life, and is vre 5 seed is covered in stiff bair, 


not, as might be sup- 
posed, confined to mankind 
and a few species of 
birds. Wherever we turn 
in nature we find the 
command to “move on” 
papeenty being obeyed. 


r instance, certain Some Curious Habits Indulged in by Nature, sced 


butterflies in Europe 
emigrate almost annually. Familiar garden species, 
such as the red admiral, painted lady, or peacock, 
often fly all the way from the South of France. 

In America there is a huge tawny and black and 
white butterfly that takes vast flights across the 
Pacific, covering sometimes as much as 2,000 miles 
in ite endeavour to colonise in new lands. This is 
a ee distance for so frail a creature to go, 
and it is not to be wondered at that sailors have 
eometimes seen them falling in scores into the sca 
from sheer exhaustion. 

Cattle, and some carnivorous beasts, such as the 
tiger and lion, emigrate very little, but have been 
known to wander many hundreds of miles from their 
accustomed haunts after the mating season in search 
of a new land for their cubs; and in the north it 
is not an uncommon thing to see thousands of rein- 
deer marching with all the order and precision of an 
army to new lands when food in their old quarters 
has given out. 

When it comes to slow, sleepy creatures like heetles, 
whose flight is iia laborioys, and whose feet are 
only adapted for a leisurely crawl, & different means 
is employed. In fact, an emigrating beetle travels 
by car or airship—or, in other words, he fastens on 
to the feathers of birds or the hair of animals, and is 
earried away free of charge. 

Caterpillars only emigrate when their food supply 

ives out, and some solitary examples have @ curious 

nack of Sr on to anything that happens to 
brush by them, and are often carried by human beings 
for long distances. 

When it comes to plants, the task of emigration 
is still more difficult. You see, See cannot walk 
or fly. Yet emigrate they must, ause some plants 
will reproduce dpemaalves 10,000 times in one season, 
and there would be no space for so ig 2 a progeny 
Yo develop. The difficulty is overcome by what may 
be called mechanical emigration. 

Have you ever noticed those tiny little brown and 
green sticky pellets that oling to your clothes 80 


persistently in fields? They are the secds of the | 


In the modern business 
world the necessity for 
thoroughly knowing one or 
two foreign languages is be- 
coming daily more a t. 
In dition to this, the 
modern facilities for foreign 
travel render it essential 
that each of us should 

the facility of 


the phono; hh repeats the 
ae ether French or Forelgn Languages are really Easily Mastered, yo graph repe 


Germatt 


Now, it is usually found an expensive item to 
become acquainted with German. One has to pay Se. 
r hour for a course of lessons in that language, 

t this outlay is really not necessary, as i 
shown later. It is possible for any European 
language to be thoroughly learnt by any clerk or 
employer at a cost, say, 0 5s. 

e@ purpose showing some of the well-known 
methods employed in the language schools of to-day, 
and applying them to the need of the ordinary 
business man. 

Let us take the case of a young fellow who knows 
nothing of either French or German; perhaps at 

hool he has done a little desultory study, but rules 

grammar and words have faded away. Suppose 
he takes a course of lessons at one of these language 
schools. He will be shown various articles in the 
room, and be required to learn the foreign name of 
these objects. Later on he will be shown articles in 
the street, and similarly will learn the names of 
thesc. Further study will give him the foreign names 
of different classes of food, dress, and amusements. 

Now, it is clear that an student has merely to 
earn the names of everyday objects in order to 
gain the rudiments of a foreign language. Thus, the 
method is quite clear. The student must live his 
life over again, supplying French sentences for the 
English thought. . . . 

A young fellow, by spending a few minutes daily, 
will gradually accustom himself to the idea of call- 
tng each English article by its foreign name, and 60 
‘wneonsciously he drifts into the position of a foreigner 
for the time being. ~ 

But, with the aid of a phrase book andi dictionary, 
tke can learn certain forms of everyday speech, and 
ft ie possible, at the end of s week’s study, to be 
able to form hundreds of small sentences which are 

correct in the foreign language. 

Various Looks are published which are of great 
eervice to the student. Here are some. A phrase 


hook. ‘The hooked hai 
Etniprats terete icoked mir xe 


; [in evi of 5 a cue ede’ saat of 
obtained. set of ke 
negli f (Made (Ie re may be Sid in conjunction 


and every hair ends in a 


seed to get away. 

If a dog, or a horse, or & 
human being, brushes past 
the mother plant, the little 
ta mechanically 

hooked on. If the human 
being should pack his clothes away without brushing 
them thoroughly, and go to New York, the little 
seed will end by taking root on American soil. 

Some species of plants emigrate by flying, only, of 
course, the flying is mechanical. verybody is 
familiar with the little festoons of dandelion fluff 
that float about in summer-time. When the flower 
has ceased blooming, it discharges the fluff from its 
centre; the first passing breeze breaks the fluff 
up into a number of géuzy parachutes, each as 
scientifically constructed as though turned out by 
machinery. 

At thé base of each parachute hangs o dandelion 
seed. The wind elevates the acronaut from the 
ground, and bears it away leeward—sometimes 
hundreds of miles—until the seed drops away from 
the fluff and falls to the earth. 

A very curious mode of travelling is adopted by 
the common gorse or furze—that prickly bush with 
yellow flowers so plentiful on commons—which keops 
its seeds in a at 

The pod grows quietly enough at first, but when 
the ripening hour comes, aided by a burning summer 
gun, it explodes with a cracking noise, scattering its 
contents right and left. The journey in this case 
is, of course, very brief. 

The more diminutive seeds of plants rely upon 
transplantation—that is to say, they are conveyed 
hither and thither in the soil that happens to cling 
to the feet of birds, beasts, and human beings. 

There is s remarkable instance on record of a 
scientist who examined a small clod of earth from 
the foot of a bird which had recently arrived from 
acroes the sea and been shot. In the clod, which 
was less than # quarter of an inch square in size, he 
found no fewer than thirty-sevem different species of 
grass seed. 

Some seeds are impervious to salt water, and use 
the ocean as a means of travelling. On the authority 
of Darwin, the seed of the cocoanut palm has 
been known to float across the ocean for a distance 
of 2,400 miles without losing its fertility. 


t i “ ” 
Y JUNIOR 

This newest Ingersoll has 
already proved its attractiveness and its 
time-keeping merit by sales far exceeding 
our anticipations. 

This " Ingersoll Junior’ supplies for the 
first time in the history of watch-making, a 
1] thin model, perfect timekceper at a popular 
e, price. 

The “Junior” is only 8/6 and is sold 
A under the same guarantee as the famous 


| Ingersoll 5/- Watch 


The “Junior” is in every respect the 
: equal, in convenience and appearance, of 
Fei the best thin watches of expensive make. 
b You will have to see this remarkable 
achievement in popular watch-making to 
appreciate its peculiar advantages. If your 
dealer does not sell the “ Ingersoll Junior,” 
do not accept a substitute, but write to 
1 ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
DE) 461 Audrey House. Ely Place London EC 
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. None Genu- 
ine unless the 
name Inger- 


book may be purchased from 
made sentences ma ae 


with the phonograph. 
The sthdent Sis with the 
book open before him, and 


words that are printed in 

the book. Thus, it is 

possible, by means of a small shift key, for the phono- 

graph to reproduce any difficult word, twenty times 
if necessary. 

In order to gain facility in speech and correct pro- 
nunciation, ere are restauranta with foreign 
waiters. A young fellow was desirous of increasing 
his knowledge of German, and it was his habit to 
walk two miles in order to be attended to by a 
German barber. He thus gained s quarter of an 
hour’s conversation in German two or three times 

r week. ; 

By following out these methods, the young fellow 
is gradually becoming a foreigner when he uses the 
language, ause it is necessary to “think” in the 
foreign language that is being studied. Each of us 
possess the power of switching off to another lan- 
guage, and, as it were, completely forgetting English. 

But there are several other ways in which the 
student can increase his business capacity. It should 
be possible to purchase o letter-writer in either 
French, German, or Spanish, and, by studying these 
after a due knowledge of the language has been 
gained, the post of foreign correspondent is within 
the reach of the student. To further increase your 
knowledge of a foreign language, why not write for 
foreign catalogues, or take in a foreign newspaper? 

It is never too late to begin studying a foreign 
language. The Earl of Wemyss has recently com- 
menced to study German at the age of seventy-two. 
He ig reading ® book through, and in the earlier 
portion of the book he had to consult the dictionary 
twenty times per page, but within the last month he 
had reduced the number to five. 

Suppose that half an hour daily be given till next 
fact that, with a winter’s practise, the foreign hoil- 
day will come to the forefront. It is an un loubted 
fact that, with a winter’s practise, the forei holi- 
day will an added pleasure, and, in addition, 
the foreign language will be firmly fixed, owing to 
the practise gained during the stay abroad. 


THE STUDIO MURDER. 


THE STRANGE TRUE STORY 
OF THE STEINHEIL CRIME. 


The terrible murder of M. Steinheil 
and Madame Japy has aroused more 
feeling, not only in France, but through- 
out the civilised world than any other 
atrocity of recent years. One by one 
the fearful secrets locked in the minds 
of the chief characters are revealed to 
an amazed public. 

The true story of the deplorable crime 
has not until this week been told. «It 
has remained for Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR 
to recount, in his inimitable style, the 
facts of the case as he knows them. 
This account appears only in the 
current numter of M.A. P. It is un- 
questionably the most stirring and 
remarkable story of crime ever written. 


Get a copy of 


; | | 
Edited by T. P, ccm 
OoOuT TO-DAY. 


When dad’s at bis and mother’s out. a boy’e companion fs THE SCOUT, 


WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 


Ma. Myrmus 


dreaming 
Government ; , foretell the destiny of 


By W. HOLT WHITE. 


the gift of futare events. He dreams the results of horse races; the plans of the 


ramets: Megad Garmeny, cal dale are doing all in their power to secure his services; either by bribery or 


by stealing his person. 


Fe ted poaen ears isa Mr. lastio B hton, the editor of the Wins, He makes s mint of money, through 
ymms’ daring f the Wirz being sold by the 2, a er 
Mr. Levi Lygons, a — Pana reams fe BEE ey RENN ie Ae Soe al 
At Berlin, Myre the Kaier. ee a — aan Hague ak hs ee ee 

i recalled a Mold, is Minister ‘oreign 
ese: ccc york FiaRe pent Roar wish to a for 


securing Mymms in the in and America. The pian 
of the Duke. ‘The Kuss sector Frises Hans-Joseph has a 
regatta, and Cecilia is to accompany Murphy and Potomac in a 


rest will be sim; 


ple. 
ite the ests of the Duke of Mold and Lord Marsden, Cecilia 
oat tees Ee Josph fala a ong. ioi. Lady Cecilia’ leads 
agreeing to delay her departure from he promises to obtain and fetch Mymms aboard the yacht to foretell 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
To New York. 
PPA PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP 


Princs Hans-Joserm had sufficient intelligence to 
recognise that he might sey, after his proud 
boast that he bring Mymms aboard the Universe, 
would merely come as an anti-climax. __ . 

So without any more ado he bade Cecilia good-night. 

Hie Denet, wae beaming ee eiur int’ clougede tho 
an hour or eo been bobbing ia their longside th 

way of the Universe, rowed him sullealy back to his 


t. 
i he stood on his own deck Prince Hans-Joseph 
wee suicienlly conted to sqpeacints: thet be Sed pieced 
himself in an exceedingly position. 
minutes he was rather resentful with himself that he 
should once more have fallen a victim to ® woman's 


But he argued down this dislo: 


and with heat, though he was to the expedient of 
all hot-headed lovers, of sweari Cecilia was quite 
different from every irl he ever met. 

Cecilia mi i 


He had promised to take Mymms to the Universe, and 
teke Mymms there he would, 

But how? 

As Prince Hans-Joseph ordered a bottle of mineral 
water he sat down to examine his chan 


was 

He was in such a hurry that he changed hig clothes, 

was ao ee ey ae the an agli the 
sea was as on 

top of the shoré Waves, the Midle craft sounded ® certain 
amount of common-sense into the Prince’s head. But it 
did not alter his foolish and heroic determination to take 
Mymms on board the Universe. 

t was no joy to Prince Hans 
wait five hours for a train. He spent the interval in the 


bare ty to wait in t 
ay for purpose 
Finall 


he Prince concluded the letter hy ate Cecilia to 

wire her wishes to the Kaiserhof H Berlin, 

fering i - Ags note, ag 

the mornin in and went upon his wa: i deter- 

mined te five up his reputation for om 

etraight-dealing. 
Cecilia received Prince Hans-Joseph's note at breakfast- 

time, and was not a little moved. It seemed a shame to 

drag such am honest boy to destraction through his very 


honesty, 


his wersation from dreams 


It to dawn 


oseph—not for her country’s sake, but for 

‘he Lived through i, Bogan to wonder how «iman could 
as Vv we ow @ man 
have a creed, could have an aim, #0 ine as to 


von Heseen, a large, blonde and 


Paragraph: Oh for a eoft and gentle min 
Changelet: Oh for a soft and wis spot, ary 


out for 
pees ta baer td air 


den was in his 


, was busy. 
of the day on which he started for 
at the Chancellerie unshaven, unwashed, 


and general! 
He rushed into the room of his second cousin, the Graf 
» who acted 


amazed at Prince 
red 


I heard a fair one cry. 
balloonist cry. 


eard some falling 
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Thies was a temptation which in the end he could not 
resist. 


The colour crept into his little face as his heart beat 


i were ing his face. With an 
effort the little man pulled himself r. 

i ” he + or “Isn't 
she, in some way, related to Duke of Mold? ”’ 
“Yea, ieee it,” cried the Prince eagerly. 


[ 
t 
E 
Es 
is 


with his natural cunning, however, Mymmsa 
harboured a faif amount of snobbishness. It wounded his 
acquaintance with anyone 
** No, sir, I don’t 


she has heard of you,” urged the Prince 
yume? prominent blue eyes bulged 


“She has heard of your 
ante you to dream for her now.” 
I'm going to Kiel?’’ asked Mymms. 


i 
E 
r 
i 


one side. “Say,” he said, ‘‘ it will be kind of awkward, 
won't? it, if Mymms comes aboard and gives the game 
away by showing that he’s seen Lady Cecilia before."* 


make in ? 

Lady Cecilia is waiting for him the raloon and he'll 

be on like a rocket, W. Ty 

during his i 
Thus 


a Cecilia,” he said, with an air of flattering coa- 
Sdence, “is waiting for in the saloon.” kien 
The Prince rushed i fo M 


told him their story, briefly, but with point. 


He looked up and glanced through » port-hole. 
ar by A pw where on earth are we off 
He turned his eyes on Cecilia’s face, but Cecilia’s face 
was a blank. 
The flushed countenance of the Prince grew 
say,” he cried, rising from his chair and 
and distinctly, “where are we off to? '& 
No answer was vouchsafed him. 


“ft 
loudly 


a. fl 
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The horrible notion that he had been trapped over- 
whelmed Prince Hans-Joseph. : 

He moved tewarde the companion-way but Murph 
got there first. The American slammed the door an 


planted his back against it. 
“ Not roe geod Your Highness,’’ he said. The 


Prince looked in turn at each man and woman in the 
asloon. Lady Jemina was muttering to herself, Cecilia 


Murphy. But there 
i lags faci 
Hastie Brighton 


defeat. 


was staring at her folded hands. Mymms was jibberin 

in excitement, while Potomac sat alert and -alm, damibting to 2 

the stem of a wine-glass. hogs delight, . 
Potomao lifted his wine-glass to his thin, neatly- t the same time, their jo 


shaven lips, and drained it. 
“It just depends,” he said, “ but we ’—he laid stress 
‘we "—‘‘are on the way to New York.” 


for they saw that they th 
ties of M 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
A Compact Broken. But the most un 
Before she had sail 

ImurpiarELy after Torfeldt had inveigled Mymms to 
perigee the position in London became at once curious 
acu 


The public knew nothing, but all the people who really | 

mattered knew only too well what had hapwoced. rei 

— their different positions they were cast into | forced Cruise to 
g depths of perplexity and despair. | 

two persons who had 


Joseph had betn canght. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES AND THE RAM.C. 
BY ROYAL WARRANT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
OF SPAIN. 


COLEMAN'S 


"WINCARNIS’ 


THE BEST OF ALL RESTORATIVES. 
TO COUNTERACT CHILLS and INFLUENZA 


Keep up your Stamina. 


The Medical Profession know and admit that the very Lest possible 
defence to influenza, bronchitis, and possible pneumonia is to keep up 
the strength and stamina to its maximum. Every organ should 
work in harmony, the appetite should be uniform, sleep sound and 
refreshing, but, above all, the blood should be pure and rich, and the 
circulation free and vigorous. Don’t wait until you are on a bed of 
sickness before you attempt to put your system in good 

working order. If you feel “run down” hasten to 

rectify your debilitated condition by taking the best 

nutritive and strengthening tonic procurable—‘“ Win- 

carnis.” It will stimulate every organ to efficiency, 
improve the appetite, help digestion, strengthen the 
heart, brace the nerves, enrich the blood, and quicken 
the circulation. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS. 


AFTER FREE TRIAL you! Send this Coupon to Coleman & Co. 
Ltd, “ Wincarnis ’’ Works, Norwich, 
enclose three penny stamps to pay 
cost of carriage and packing, and they 
will forward you a sample bottle. 
““Wincarnis” is sold by SIGN THIS FORM. 

the glass at all the re- 
freshment-rooms of the 
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SCOT T’S 
EMULSION 


—_ 3d. for postage and 
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The mark by which you pick out your cure! 
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followed it up successfully were, as we know, Potomac and 
were many 
a blank wall. 
dastie Brigh Editor of the Wirz. For the first 
time in his life he had to acknowledge himself completely 
out-generalled, and baffled to such an extent that he could 
not, for the moment, see any means of escaping utter 


The paceriatcee and editors of rival journals were quick 
guess Mr. Hastie Brighton’s Sedan, and chuckled with 


4 wag far from unalloyed, 


ymms, 

_ The working diplomats of London also found themselves 
in strained relations with their own 
and Ministers. The inmates of 
a Teastions were, indeed, extremely miserable and die- 


out with him a simple but effective code, and b 
Marsden had received the information that Prince Hans- 


Afterwards Mareden received a further message, stating 
that Prince Hans-Joseph had left for Berlin, and 
together with the tidings that Cecilia was departing on a 


nhagen. 
|. The thousand and one little things which beset the 
dropped on the scent and | business man encompassed Marsden at the moment. | 


cool haste he swept them all aside, and for the time he 
lived only for the great matter of Mymme. . 

It was possibly wise of Marsden to free himself from 
these odds and ends of diplomatic details, which could but 
distract his thoughts. But the very lopping off of all 
these widespread and different interests only served to 
emphasise the miserable inactivity which he was now 
compelled to endure. 

, who frequented at least a dozen clubs, and 
night after night dined out with the larity of the 
most wretched slave to fashion, took to holding himself 
aloof from even these casual meetings with his fellow men. 
ves had lost the potentiali- | So harassed, indeed, did he become that he sought refuge 

in long rides into the country. And his big, upstanding, 
and patient cob began in ite dull mind to wonder at the 
‘ nervousness and irritability of hie master’s temper. 

For sometimes, when tortured by his anxiety as to 

Cecilia’s whereaboute, Marsden would spur his horse into a 


others who found them- 
One of these was Mr. 


rticular Ambassadors 
different Embassies 


three-mile gallop. So the dame wore on, and, to eniae 
yy man of all was Marsden. in alliteration, Marsden the debonair became Marsden the 
in the Universe, Cecilia had worked | dejected. 


A score of times he fi out in the quiet of ‘his room 
the course which the Universe would take from Kie] to 
i cpeuhaeee, and back. He measured the distance over 
and over again till the chart became an eyesore. He would 
sit for the hour together with a red-backed Continental 
| Bradshaw in his hand, looking up the trains from Kiel to 
| Berlin and from Berlin to Kiel. 


y that code 


why, 


With (Continued on next page). 


Dangers — 
S XMAS — 


Bilious and Sick Headaches. 


DURING the festive season the good fare often tempts 
one to excessive eating which results in a sharp’ 
bilious attack, sick headache, or perhaps indigestion. 
Because Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans act directly by 
aiding digestion and regulating the flow of bile 
from the liver, they are the ideal and indispensable 
medicine for this season. Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans 
being of purely vegetable origin, do not gripe or weaken 
like fifty-year-old mineral pills, but bring to the 
stomach and liver just that natural assistance which 
is necessary for the restoration of good health. 


Mrs. Lavinia Brown, of 16 Langham Street, Portland Place, London, W., 
suffered terribly from liver and stomach disorder. . 

“« My health was bad for five years,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘ my liver and 
stomach being out of order the whole time. I became thin and hageard 
and often collapsed from sucer exhaustion. ref face looked ghastly, an 
in the street people used to stop and look pitifully at me. I felt drowsy 
and lost all my appetite. The doctors gave me many special medicines, but 

‘ged none of them. did me good. Then I started to take Chas. Fordo’s Bile 
bel Bears. Very soon this wonderful medicine drove away my despondency and 

> all the effects of the liver and stomazh disorder, and completely restored me 
to splendid health. Tho natural colour has returned to my cheeks, and I 


have been in the best of health ever since.” 


@FORDES sears 


The public are warned against worthless imitation bile 
WARNING beans, made to look Ike the world-famed ‘Chas, 
— Sar aery ar 


Forde's.”” Charles Forde s Bile Beans are never sold 


agRpar 


in pennyworths and never loose, but always in s:aled 
to the PUBLIC. wooden bozes bearing the name ‘Charles Forde's.” 
None other are genuise. 


hemists at 1s. 13d. or 2s. 9d. per bow; or from The Bile Bean Mfg. Co. 
ee 45 Cow Cross Street, London, E.C. fe 


MUSIC! 


A Liberal Offer Made for a Limited Time Only. 


THREE SONGS FOR 73x. 


In order to further popularise the series of PEARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC, 

we are prepared to forward any THREE of the songs or pianoforte pieces 

mentioned below post free for 744. Only one set of three songs will be 

sent to the same person, and each application must be accompanied by 
this announcement cut out from the paper. 


Title Composer SONGS Title Composer 
we eS, Rohert Eden. DORA? LAURA? oe Denham Harrison. 
SO eTtk Teer) ooo L. Deata. NELSON'S NAME ow J. W. Tate. 


MOPSA a8 i ve": Gee bs Stanford. My NAT sacks as eect Belton. 

ooo eee ry ne. 
aie ae B. Bucalocdl =— BUTTERCUPS @ DAISIES Cecil Liddes. 
Tee ee eceees etn eee ROYAL ARMY William Brightwell. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


VALSE MATINALE ... Alfred Margis. KING'S GUARD MARCH Robert Edea. 


As this unique and generous offer is oren for a limited time only, and will be lergely taken advantage of by 


musical readers, you should send at onve in order to avoid «isappointinent. All arplications must be made to 


USIC DEPARTMENT. 17-18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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Suspicion in all its aspects had haunted Marsden’s mind, 
sath (eucbetrnan luis talderaiaie-yenmed to ay. 
ry as Murphy rately pro employ. 
Through all the negetlatlons Potomac had speared to be 
the err ong be irit, and eertainly Potomac had appeared to 
play the ading part. So clever had Murphy been that 
even Marsden never guessed that Potomac was, in the end, 
to be overwhelmed and overruled by the silent but per- 
sistent journalist. . 
For a day and a night iolionme the hour at which 
Marsden had calcula that Prince Hans-J would 
put Mymms in touch with Cecilia at Kiel, M: len stayed 
in his rooms counting every second, a prey to the most 
horrible inquietude. if 
At midnight he went down to Fleet Street, and, entering 
the offices of the Wirz, asked for Mr. Hastie Brighton 
Now, Mr. Hastie Brighton had been half-expecting him 
and received him at once with affability and outward 


unconcern. 
“You have come to talk to me about Mymme,” the 
Editor suggested, as he rose to meet his guest. . 
“ Yea,”’ eaid Marsden; “T am getting a little anxious.” 
“Ah!” Mr. Hastie Brighton gave a quick, keen glance 
at Mareden, and instinctively divined the truth. « eed,” 
he said, “then you must bave been working with the 
mericans.” 


A Fl 

Marsden was considerably taken aback, but made not 
the least sign of his astonishment. 

“Quite true.” he said. 

Mr. Hestie Brighton surveyed him with a 
man, he thought, was obvigqualy honest. 
to consult him. 

“Don’t you think, Lord Marsden,” he said, “that you 
had better telb me the whole etory?” 

“Yeo,” said Marsden, “I do; but, of course, it is on the 
lish nothing until] you have my 


Mr. Hastie Brighton nodded his t to these 
terms, and then, with a contented, smiling face, listened 
to Marsden’s tale. . 

At the close of it Mr. Hastie B fon eae. 

“In normal times,” he said, cheerfully, “ , for 
some extraordinary reason, have a horror of newspapers. 
But there is always a moment in store for them when they 
are glad to ask the newspapers to help them. You haven't 
asked me in actual words to help you now, but I quite 
understand the drift of your thoughts, and—I can 


1. 
7 Macalsn bowed with a distant politeness. ‘ 
“Of course,” Mr. Hastie Teighion continned briskly, 


al. This 
le had come 


* “we are not quite sure how far matters have gone. If, 


as you eeem to suspect, Murphy, as the representative of 
Higgine, hag used the Universe to kidnap Mymms, we 
shall know of it very shortly. Even Murphy would not 
dare to carry a real live Prince across to the States. The 
Prince will By some means be taken back to Germany, 
and then we shall know the truth. 

“And when these _all-imy tt facts come into our 
possession,’ continued Mr. Hastie Brighton, ‘“ we can cir- 
cumvént Mr. Murphy very nicely. I know the London 
correspondent of the New York HzmisPpHzrs well. He 
will be only too glad to cable over an account of the 
whole affair, and in this way Murphy’. little plan will be 
brought down to the 7 

Even as they talked, extremely private messages aa to 
Murphy’s oa ak were a the offices of the Wirz. 

For after Murphy had declined to let him go from the 
saloon of the Universe, Prince Hans-Joseph had found 
himself in sore straits. And when a Prince of the Blood 
finds himself in sore straits it is not very long before all 
the little ple of the earth hear of it. 

Prince Hans-Joseph was held to be a reckless but brave 
yo man; and when he realised that the smiling Murphy 
was holding him a prisoner in the saloon of the Universe 
he immediately decided to put up a fight. And he was 
determined to make it a thorough fight, a fight to a finish, 
because he was quick-witted enough to see that he was 
faced with ruin. 

The Prince went habitually armed, and his hand instinc- 
tively moved to hig hip poke: but, again, Murphy was 
quicker than he 


At the sight of firearms Lady Jemima i in the 
luxury of Cystarice which a tatinatie Nein the 


Mymma under v . 
hugged himself with — He, poor little soul, could 
not tell the misery that was in store for him. He only 
realised that in some str: i 
from the tyranny of Prussia. 
and hugged himself with hie thin little arma. 

Cecilia was like a woman who has been su frozen. 

Marphy walked slowly forward till the muzzle of his 
revolver was about three inches from the Prince’s head. 

“Your Royal Highness has nothing to fear,” said 


“Except disgrace,” answered the Prince through 
elanahad issih. in 

Murphy chuckled. “ Believe me,” he said, “we will do 
our best to make it a very creditable disgrace. 

“ Meantime,” he continued, “I had better tell you our 
plans. We shall steam right ahead for the next hour, 
and then pick up a second yacht. To this yacht you will 
be transferred and conveyed back to Kiel.” 

The Prince’s gaze wandered hopelessly about him till 
it alighted on Cecilia. 

Then he cried out, and in his voice was an anguish which 
the £3 never forgot. 

ad y Cecilia!” he cried, “have I laid my heart at 
your feet only for this?” 

A sense of purgatorial shame overwhelmed Cecilia. She 

t unsteadily out of her chair, and walked to the door of 
fe saloon. Nobody stayed her path, and she went out. 
Lady Jemima tore madly after her. With @ guttural, 
ehoking exclamation, the Prince sank back into his chair, 
ray his elbows on the table, buried his face in 

ands. 


(Another big instalment next week.) 
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THERE are many worthy 
people who do not approve 
of goose clubs, and not, | 
perbaps, without reason. 

Originally, at all events, 
goose clubs were almost 
entirely associated with 

ublic-houses, frequently 
led to unnecessary and 
excessive drinking, and thus 


R.8.U., the Churches, and mission and temperance 
work at large, and “John Barleycorn” no longer 
has a monopoly of them. : 

Apart from that, however, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I would rather see public-house goose 
clubs than none at all. 

For the object of clubs is an entirely worthy 
one, and even the undesirable features of a public- 
house connection cannot wholly undo the g they 
“The ob f is to enabl le, b: 

e object, of course, is to enable poor people, by 
small weekly payments, to assure themselves a sub- 
stantial Christmas dinner, which very probably they 
would be unable to ‘provide if they hai to pay for 
it in a lump sum. 

There are worthy friends who contend, and most 
laudably, that meat of any sort is not only unneces- 
sary, but absolutely injurious, and so are willing 
to content to celebrate Christmas by an appetis- 
ing dish of haricot beans or lentil steak. ; 

f do not refer to this disrespectfully; I have too 
deep a regard for those who preach and practise the 
desirability of simple living. But they represent 
only a section of the community. The love of a 
“good feed” is characteristic of Englishmen the 
world over, and to most of us the idea of Christmas 
Day without turkey, goose, or plum pudding, repre- 
sents the lowest depth of misery. 

The ideal of a hearty Christmas dinner may not 
be a very lofty one, and some may think it merely 
the gratification of animal instinct. But the value 
of a good meal, even if it comes but once a year 
to the poor, can hardly be exaggerated. 

erik ig fresh hope and life into them, and, having 
ta the pleasures and benefits of good food, it 
is likely that they will strive to enjoy them again. 
Good food may work not only physical but moral 

neration where any number of sermons would 
fail. Then goose clubs encourage thrift, and teach 
people that it is possible to save something, how- 
ever slender their means. 


Very significant is the 
order issued by General 
Smith-Dorrien the other 
day abolishing pickets at 
Aldershot. 

For it shows that the 


rivate soldier is being 
sted; not mistrusted, as 
was formerly the case. 


By Sir JOHN KIRK 


acquired a bad name. We (The Famous Secretary of the Ragged School Union and the 
a happily changed all Shaftesbury Society). 
that. 
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The r are often 
weighed down bya mistaken 
sense of the zapelserneen of 
eying to put by anything 
out of their meagre earnings, 
but the ce club shows 
them that they are 
mistaken, and_ through 
it they may well acquire 
and develop the habit of 
thrift. 


And so, though the ideal 
of a goose for Christmas 


realising it greater things may be achieved. 

Tradesmen, especially grocers, I know, do not alto- 
gether favourably regard goose olubs, especially, 
again, where they supply groceries. But I do nob 
think they need be alarmed. 

The more the people can be stimulated to spare 
and spend money on pe food, the more the habit 
will grow—reaching all round to the general benefit 
of the draper, grocer, and shoemaker—as well as 
increasing the health and hap iness of the children. 

A word or two'may be a Ned about the R.S.U. 
Goose Clubs. It was in 1897 that Dr. Paton made 
the suggestion that e clubs might be introduced 
into a good many, if not all, of the local missions 
(of which there are 155) affiliated to the Ragged 
School Union. 

The suggestion was a novel one, though goose 
clubs wore no novelty then. But, for the most part, 
they were associa with the public-house, though 
{I do not blame “John Barleycorn” for seeking thus 
to add to his business. 

Our council considered the idea, and adopted it, 
with the result that eighty-two missions joined our 
goose club, which at the close of the first year had 
a membership of 9,096. 

Of course, numbers have increased. Each member 
pays 6d. a week for fourteen weeks before Christ- 
mas, receiving in return choice of goose or turkey, 
a supply of tea, and a plum pudding ready basined 
and cooked. 

The Churches, too, have taken uF goose clubs, and 
all round the movement has spread. And deservedly 
so. For goose clubs inculcate thrift; they multiply 
family joys; they make the way easier for the higher 
aims of life, and the more lasting interests of the 

le. 

Therefore, I say, let goose clubs flourish, and, when 
the feasts are held, may all reverently join in the 
classic grace of Tiny Tim, with whose immortal 
memory Christmas dinner will ever be associated: . 

“God bless us everyone.” 


was doubtless doubly 
precious. For this is human 


rusting mek 


In India, in the old 


days, each soldier was 
on) my allowed to purchase for his 
own consumption one quart 


Atkins of beer a day—and no 


more—from the only place 


Ever since the British How the Army is Being Revolutionised for the where beer could then 


Army has been in existence, 
these town pickets have _ : 
been found, each regiment furnishing one of its 
own. 

A man “warned” for picket goes “on duty” with 
the guard between nine and ten in the morning, and 
remains on duty for twenty-four hours. During this 
period he may not quit barracks for his own con- 
venience; but at stated intervals he is marched out, 
and-through the streets, up and down, up and down, 
in wearisome procession. 

Nominally, the pickets are supposed to aid the 
military police in keeping order amongst soldiers who 
are out on pleasure bent. But, as there is, as a general 
tule, very little disorder to cope with, the different 

ickets—of which there may be as many as a score 
in a big garrison town like Aldershot—have in prac- 
tice little to do except to trudge aimlessly about, or 
to stand at ease at street corners. This is very 
trying, especially in winter, and it is small wonder 
that, next to guards, town pickets are the most dis- 
liked of all the soldiers’ many duties. 

In issuing the order discontinuing the pickets, 
General Smith-Dorrien asks the soldiers to prove by 
their conduct that his confidence in them has not 
been misplaced. It is almost certain that they will 
do so, for Tommy Atkins has ever shown himself quick 
to respond to such appeals to his honour. 

This was made clear at the recent manoeuvres, 
when the public-houses within the zone of operations 
were thrown dpen to the soldiers taking part in them, 
instead of being placed “out of bounds,” as had 
been the case heretofore. The result wae a striking 
diminution in drunkenness. 

Probably, too, there was no more beer consumed 
than under the old rule. For it must not be 
imagined that putting the public-houses out of bounds 
stopped the sale of intoxicants to the troops. Tommy 
likes his pint of beer, and the fact of its being denied 
to him made him all the more determi to get 
it. And he did get it, and plenty of it. Stolen 
fruit is sweetest, and beer surreptitiously obtained 


Private Soldier, 


be obtained, namely, his 

regimental canteen. So 
that he should not exceed this allowance, a wooden 
arrangement of holes and pegs, like a monster 
cribbage-board,: was fixed up behind the canteen bars, 
and, as each man came in for his one or two pints, 
his one or two holes were pegged up. 

The system, however, made no allowance for possi- 
ble teetotalers, of whom there were many in the 
Army in India, even at that time. These rarely 
made any objection to pegging out their pints for the 
benefit of their beer-drin comrades, with the re- 
sult that the latter were able to obtain practically, 
as much as they desired and were able to pay for. 
When the “cribbage-boards” were sat length done 
away with, the consumption of beer diminished. 

It has been the same, too, as regards the granting 
of other privileges. The introduction of standin 
passes, for instance, enavling soldiers of 
character to remain out of barracks until twelve 
o’clock midnight, was followed by a great decrease in 
the offence known as “absence without leave.’’ 

There was a time when smoking in the streets was 
altogether prohibited. If a soldier step out of a 
public-house, or other placo of entertainment, even 
after dark, and forgot to extinguish his pipe or cigar, 
he was pounced upon by the military police, and 
made a prisoner of. Such a thing is unheard of 
nowadays, and nobody will pretend that discipline 
is slacker in consequence. 

Then there is the wearing of civilian dress whens 
off duty. Formerly, this was a privilege peculiar to 
commissioned officers. Then it was extended to 
warrant officers. Next, the sergeants, and other non« 
commissioned officers, were allowed to go on pass and 
furlough in mufti. And, finally, the same permission 
was given to Tommy, under certain conditions. 

Of course, there were plenty of croakers who pro- 
phesied a great increase in the number of desertions 
1a consequence. As a matter of fact, however, this 

vest of all offences against military discipline ts 
ar rarer to-day than it ever been. 
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